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The Defeat of Tammany—A National 
Service 


The selection of a municipal ticket in 
even the greatest city of the country is 
an event primarily of local importance. 
Chicago or Boston or San Francisco or 
New Urleans would naturally have but a 
languid interest in the selection of the 
Mayor of New York. But the defeat of 
Tammany Hall would be an event of na- 
tional importance. Any movement which 
gives promise of such a consummation 
ought to interest the entire American 
people. It does interest them. 

For Tammany embodies and symbol- 
izes the most flagrant evil in the Amer- 
ican political system. Twenty-five years 
ago Mr. Bryce declared that “the gov- 
ernment of cities is the one conspicuous 
failure of the United States.” The truth 
of the comment was then unescapable. It 
is scarcely less so now. We have gone 
forward in the last quarter century. 
Numberless bursts of activity have pro- 
duced temporary reforms here and there. 
In some cases the temporary reforms 
have resulted in permanent improve- 
ment. The introduction of the commis- 
sion form of government has set us for- 
ward several steps along the road. But 
we have yet far to go. If the govern- 
ment of cities is no longer our most con- 
spicuous failure, it still falls far short of 
being a conspicuous success. 

In the American political lexicon Tam- 
many Hall and municipal misgovern- 
ment are interchangeable terms. It is 
not so many years since Richard Croker 
offered the brazen characterization of 
his methods as “working for his own 


pocket all the time.’’ Croker is now an 
irish country gentleman. Other leaders 
have come and gone. But Tammany is 
the same Tammany. Its own pocket is its 
first care. To Tammany public office is a 
private graft. The “honest graft” de- 
scribed in the apologia of Senator 
George Washington Plunkitt may have 
been in some degree substituted for the 
more barefaced looting of the days of 
Tweed. But the chief end and aim of 
Tammany’s existence is still the exploi- 
tation of the city’s public functions for 
private ends. 

Every setback for Tammany strength- 
ens the hope that the stigma upon Amer- 
ican government of cities may be ulti- 
mately erased. If the hold of the strong- 
est and most unscrupulous of municipal 
machines upon the greatest city in the 
country can be broken, no lesser task 
for municipal regeneration is impossible 
of achievement. If Tammany can be de- 
feated no city need give up hope. 

In a broader sense the outcome of 
New York’s next city- election is of na- 
tional importance. Tammany reaches out 
beyond the city to the state, beyond the 
state to the nation. After two years of a 
Governor pliant to its will, Tammany 
finds the new Democratic Governor re- 
calcitrant. Whatever his shortcomings 
of manner or of method, Governor Sul- 
zer has proceeded upon the general prin- 
ciple that he represents the people of the 
state and not the Tammany machine. 
His independence has brought down 
upon him the wrath of the gods in the 
Fourteenth Street Olympus. The nation 
has before it the edifying spectacle of 
the administration of a great state ham- 
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strung because its chief executive, the 
representative of the sovereign people of 
the state, will not obey the dictates of a 
political boss. 

A defeat for Tammany in the city will 
help to loosen its hold upon the state. 

The ambition of Tammany to domi- 
nate the Democratic party in the nation 
received a stunning blow at the Balti- 
more convention. The Wilson adminis- 
tration and Tammany stand at the op- 
posite poles of the Democratic party. A 
defeat for Tammany in the city will up- 
hold the hands of those who stand in 
the relation for the progressive spirit in 
Democracy. 

Can Tammany be defeated this fall? 

The prospect looks bright. Four years 
ago a Tammany mayor was elected, 
while the rest of the city government 
was entrusted to the anti-Tammany 
forces. The two important parts of the 
New York City government are the 
mayor and the board of estimate and ap- 
portionment. The latter body is com- 
posed of the mayor, the controller, the 
president of the Board of Aldermen and 
the presidents of the five boroughs. 
There were then three tickets in the 
field, Tammany, fusion and Hearstite. 
The Hearst organization endorsed the 
fusion ticket with the exception of the 
candidate for mayor, Judge Gaynor. In 
the three-cornered fight Judge Gaynor 
was elected mayor, Mr. William A. Pren- 
dergast controller, Mr. John Purroy 
Mitchel president of the Board of Alder- 
men, Mr. George McAneny president of 
the Borough of Manhattan and the other 
fusion candidates to the presidencies of 
the other boroughs. At the same time 
Mr. Charles B. Whitman, the fusion can- 
didate for district attorney, was also 
elected. 

The Committee of One Hundred and 
Seven, organized to launch and manage 
a fusion movement at the coming elec- 
tion, has selected Mr. Mitchel as its can- 
didate for mayor, Mr. Whitman for dis- 
trict attorney, Mr. McAneny for presi- 
den of the Board of Aldermen, Mr. 
Prendergast for controller. 

Before the committee Mr. Whitman 
and Mr. McAneny were also candidates 
for the mayoralty nomination. 

If Mr. Whitman and Mr. McAneny ac- 
cept the nominations offered by the com- 
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mittee, as we believe that a broad spirit 
of public service will lead them to do, 
the outlook for a Tammany defeat wiil 
be excellent. It has been successfully 
demonstrated in the past that Tammany 
is in a minority in the city when its op- 
ponents are united. The forces opposed 
to Tammany are too often divided among 
themselves. Tammany always strikes a 
single blow. Therein lies its strength. If 
the anti-Tammany groups can be welded 
into a united body, their impact will be, 
as it has been in the past, too much even 
for Tammany to withstand. 

However one may believe that the se- 
lections of the committee might have 
been improved, the fusion ticket is a 
good one. No one desirous of furthering 
the cause of decent and efficient govern- 
ment in. New York City need hesitate to 
put his whole strength behind it. 

Only a failure to unite the forces op- 
posed to Tammany rule will invite fail- 
ure for the anti-Tammany cause. A de- 
feat for Tammany will mean a victory 
for good government in the city, i in the 
state and in the nation. 


Currency Legislation 


The Currency bill, with the amend- 
ments made to it by the House commit- 
tee, will be submitted to the House 
Democratic caucus next week. It has been 
improved by the committee. Among the 
amendments rejected was one for the 
issue of currency upon a basis of ware- 
house receipts for cotton and grain. 
Among the commendable additions is 
one creating an advisory board of twelve 
bankers to assist the Central Federal 
Reserve Board. Such a board is needed. 
The central body’s powers are still too 
great and sweeping, in our opinion, but 
with these expert advisers at hand, au- 
thorized to call for information and to 
present statements, these powers would 
be exercised under much wholesome re- 
straint. 

To the influence of Representative 
Glass, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee, who has been supported by the 
President, the improvements are mainly 
due. His record thus far has been much 
better than that of Mr. Owen, chairman 
of the Senate committee, or that of Sec- 
retary McAdoo. These gentlemen parti- 
cipated in the preparation of the original 
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bill. The Senavor irom Oklahoma has ex- 
plained and detended it in several long 
statements and levers which show, we 
think, that in his opinion the bankers of 
the United Staces shouid be regarded 
with suspicion and distrust. The bill 
grants extraordinary powers, with re- 
spect to the details ot banking, to the 
central board, and only one member of 
that board is required to be a man of 
banking experience. ‘io those who asked 
for an adequate representation of the 
banking interest in the board he has 
said: 

It would be but little different if the 
beef packers should demand representation 
in aaministering the Pure Food act and 
regulating their own conduct. 

His purpose in making this compar- 
ison must be obvious. The beef packers 
have been prosecuted by the Govern- 
ment. There is a prevailing impression 
that their methods were unjust and hos- 
tile to the public interest. There are 
more than 7000 national banks, more 
than 12,000 state banks, besides many 
hundreds of savings banks and trust 
companies. The bankers of the United 
States deserve more consideration and 
respect than are given to them by the 
Oklahoma Senator, who, for some rea- 
son not clearly perceived by the Amer- 
ican public, was recently made chairman 
of the Senate’s committee on Banking 
and Currency. Mr. Owen also appears to 
believe that the panic of 1907 was manu- 
factured by a few men for their personal 
profit. In a recent letter he said: 

At present this enormous power [over 
banking] is measurably controlled in the 
hands of a half dozen men who can shake 
this country to its foundations by panics 
whenever they please, and they can do it 
so artfully and so subtly as to make it al- 
most impossible to demonstrate their guilt. 
If an exhaustive investigation were made 
of the panic of 1907.to ascertain who were 
the beneficiaries of that panic, this country 
would learn a much-needed lesson in finance 
as to the responsibility for and the bene- 
ficiaries of panics in this country. 


Probably he stands with those who 
think that the panic was caused by cer- 
tain persons in order that they might 
buy the Tennessee Coal and Iron Com- 
pany at a low price. 

Because the market price of the Gov- 
ernment’s 2 per cent. bonds was declin- 
ing, Secretary McAdoo asserted a few 
days ago that the decline was due “al- 
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most wholly to what appears to be a 
campaign waged with every evidence ot 
concerted action on the part of a num- 
ber of influential New York City banks 
to cause apprehension and uneasiness 
about these bonds, in order to help them 
in their efforts to defeat the Currency 
bill.” But he has produced no evidence 
in support of this charge. There are 
$730,000,000 of these bonds, and the na- 
tional banks are owning and using $700,- 
000,000 as security for circulation or 
deposits of Government money. Their 
value was impaired by the original Cur- 
rency bill, and there was misunderstand- 
ing about a correcting amendment. But 
the sales on the New York Stock Ex- 
change in July were only a few hundred 
thousand dollars. Inquiry shows tha. 
that there has been a net gain in the 
holdings of the New York City banks, 
that the purchases of the greatest of 
these banks have recently exceeded its 
sales (those transactions having been, 
largely, for correspondents), and that in 
one case to which attention was directed, 
this bank was not the seller, but the 
buyer. It is admitted, however, that cer- 
tain Western banks have sold their hold- 
ings of such bonds. Probably they were 
sold in New York. 

Mr. McAdoo should have been sure of 
his proof before he made this charge 
of conspiracy. Resolutions calling for 
an investigation have been introduced in 
Congress. If an investigation takes 
place we hope he will be required to show 
what warrant he had for the accusation. 
There appears to have been no warrant 
whatever. And the charge was published 
by the officer who is to be the first mem- 
ber of the powerful Central Federal 
Board, if the pending Currency bill be- 
comes a law. The preparation and enact- 
ment of a comprehensive Currency bill 
should be in the hands of wise and care- 
ful men. We prefer the attitude and 
qualifications of Representative Glass to 
those of either Senator Owen or Secre- 
tary McAdoo. 


Pulpy Law-making 


Laws that see no farther than legal 
dictionaries should not be upheld by the 
courts, and governing bodies should be 
restrained from passing them. Of this 
kind is the regulation which will put a 
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tariff on Russian wood-pulp and paper 
on the ground that our treaty having 
been abrogated, no favors need be shown 
that country. This is what denying 
Russia that “favor” will mean to 
America. The demand for homemade 
wood-pulp will increase. The price of 
paper will go up, and incidentally our 
countrymen will pay. Dealing in it will 
become more profitable to individual con- 
cerns. The yearly output will be enlarg- 
ed and— 

This is where it is necessary to ex- 
plain that legal dictionaries take no ac- 
count of the fact that forestation is a 
necessity among a people, a considerable 
percentage of whom still drink water. 
In other words, allowing a tariff on 
wood-pulp and paper incoming from any 
land, no matter what are our treaty re- 
lations with it, means further wastage 
of the trees that protect our own na- 
tional watersheds. 


Records 


“Fairest among women art thou, O 
my beloved!” 

For a considerable period of the 
world’s history this statement was ac- 
cepted at face value in each individual 
case. Indeed, it had never been put on a 
satisfactory statistical basis until the re- 
cent epidemic of dimensional Venuses. 
With the establishment of a mathemati- 
cal standard in this last.stronghold of the 
qualitative, we may fairly acknowledge 
that the age of the quantitative is upon 
us. 

There is a record for infantile sym- 
metry and for suicides per month, for 
the number of lion cubs born in one 
litter in captivity and the benevolences 
per capita of Presbyterian churches. 
The longest murder trial and the short- 
est courtship are recorded in any well 
equipt newspaper office. We know to a 
fifth of a second how quickly the hun- 
dred yards has been run; and the tyro 
in politics can tell you the maximum 
duration of nominating-convention ap- 
plause. Our correspondence is filed; the 
dictagraph, moving picture, phonograph, 
perpetuate our life, crimes and follies in- 
cluded; the weather is held strictly ac- 
countable from year to year. 

Most recently a New York newspaper 
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has sent a reporter around the world for 
a new record. There are, to be sure, 
ulterior advantages from the enterprise, 
tho no sane person would conceivably 
follow Mr. Mears’ footsteps for a pleas- 
ure trip. It is worth while to be re- 
minded, by such a reductio ad absurdum, 
how empty travel may be. Then, too, 
we need to remember now and then, be- 
tween flashes of the journalistic spot- 
light, that there are corners of the earth 
where men are going to and fro about 
their business without our assistance or 
attention—-along the Siberian railway, 
say. 

But first and foremost the purpose 
of the trip was to break a record. And 
the breaking of records is the channel 
thru which our energies are being forced 
more and more exclusively. 

It is a good thing to have records. The 
salesman who checks his volume of busi- 
ness by past performances is forced to 
increase his effectiveness. There are 
few things more splendid than to put the 
strength of the body against a record on 
field or track; the struggle to win from 
the other man is good, but the fight 
against a cold maximum is finer. Society 
is organizing its whole new-found power 
to alter the conditions of human life 
about the work of the statistician. We 
could ill afford to lose the inspiration of 
a falling death rate. 

Nevertheless there are directions in 
which the record in the files becomes 
tyrannous. The labored enthusiasm of 
the lung-weary delegate who cheers by 
the clock has already disgusted a public 


~hardened to political chicanery. The 


weight of obligation to “beat last year’s 
figures” has crushed out the vitality 
and spontaneity of too many campaigns 
for good causes. The record is offensive 
as soon as it is applied to’ any activity 
where the spirit is of more consequence 
than the quantity of output. 

It makes for insincerity and artificial- 
ity, this perpetuation of other people’s 
achievements. The record takes no ac- 
count of the oscillations which govern 
human life—the “wave theory” which 
Professor Ostwald discussed in our pages 
for July 10, 1913. Fluctuation is nor- 
mal, and it is better to do just as much 
as can be done with unrestrained enthu- 
siasm, whether in college “extra curricu- 
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lar activities” or in more serious propa- 
gandas, than to attempt to fatten the 
lean years by forcible feeding. 

The executive secretaries and the 
boards of directors and the treasurers 
will never dispense with the spur of rec- 
ords. But in a wiser world a very large 
part of our petty contemporary history 
will be wiped out, perhaps once a year 
on a hilarious Lethal Day. Then one 
will start afresh, untroubled by his pre- 
decessors, and do his work or his play 
with the spirit. of the pioneer and the 
zest of spontaneous éffort. 


The Sub-Solar Plexus System 


A Chicago firm is sending out to phy- 
sicians a circular lauding their “Prof. 
’s Trulife Shoulder Braces 
and Supporters.” The “Prof.” has dis- 
covered round shoulders to be at the bot- 
tem of all mankind’s ills. The brace by 
“supporting the spine” “prevents pres- 
sure on the stomach and the internal 
organs of the stomach, freeing them so 
that they do not crowd and interfere 
with each other.” 

We can hear the x-rays being. snapped 
on all over the land, while the learned; 
but hitherto unenlightened surgeons be- 
gin a search for those “internal organs” 
of the stomach! If the professor’s 
brace is as ultra-modern as his concep- 
tion of the human dinner-announcer in 
the role of a sort of sub-solar plexus sys- 
tem, we can freely hope for it that all 
persons who find themselves equipped 
with this sort of internal arrangement 
will purchase it. 





A Representative American 


No one fact is better representative of 
American life than the career of a man 
like Mr. A. N. Brady, who died suddenly 
last week in London. 

Great distances, abundant and varied 
resources, a population of mixt elements, 
can be seen in Siberia as well as in the 
United States. Agriculture can be stud- 
ied more profitably in Germany or in 
France than in America. Steel making 
and cotton spinning are still important 
industries in Great Britain. France likes 
automobiles and manufactures very de- 
cent ones. France, England and Ger- 
many have men of great wealth who 
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combine personal influence with their 
financial power, and easily carry social 
distinction, as did our late J. Pierpont 
Morgan. But men of great fortunes, real 
usefulness, substantial qualities of good 
sense and good intention, sincerely car- 
ing for public as well as for private 
interests, and yet so unknown that 
ninety newspaper readers in a hundred 
never hear of them until they die—these 
are a really characteristic product of the 
United States. 

Nobody knows how many of them we 
have. In fact, it is by no means certain 
that any human being, in or out of finan- 
cial circles, knows beyond the possibility 
of error who is the richest man in 
America. That there are in the country 
a thousand multi-millionaires of fairly 
good intellectual parts, useful men in 
various ways, whose names have never 
appeared in the news columns of any 
New York newspaper, is highly prob- 
able. 

Mr. Brady was very rich, and in 
financial circles he was an influential 
man, but, as the newspapers say, “he 
was of course not in the same class with 
Morgan, Carnegie and Rockefeller.” Of 
course he was not, but it might be 
profitable to observe the exact sense in 
which he was not. 

A man who could substantially control 
such interests as the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company, and practically deter- 
mine the solution of our subway prob- 
lems, and at the same time incidentally 
control the American Tobacco Company 
and the Consolidated Gas Company, and 
whose fortune may turn out to be a 
hundred million dollars, was obviously 
not unworthy, so far as mere solvency 
goes, to be named with men well known 
to the public. Yet it is probable that of 
every one hundred Americans to whom 
the names of Morgan, Rockefeller and 
Carnegie have for years been as familiar 
as household words, not more than five 
by generous estimate had ever heard of 
Mr. Brady when his death was an- 
nounced. 

The chief reasons for such inequal- 
ities of distinction among our magnates 
are quite obviously two. Many others, 
that need not be mentioned, are of inci- 
dental importance. 

The late Mr. Morgan was one of just 
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two Americans of exceptional intellec- 
tual qualities, great social gifts, unusual 
educational attainments in the lay sense 
of the word (that is to say, knowledge 
of books and of art, and of a sympa- 
thetic acquaintance with educated men) 
who have wielded such financial power 
that at one or another time they have 
dominated both the business and the 
political situation. The other of these 
two men was Alexander Hamilton, and 
he was the greater of the two, because 
he was able to rule without himself pos- 
sessing great material means. He con- 
trolled thru his easy and masterful 
domination of the minds of other men. 
The mere mention of these details is an 
all sufficient answer to the question why 
Hamilton and Morgan have been thus 
far the only two Americans of supreme 
financial power who have enjoyed also 
an unquestioned social distinction and 
leadership. 

Very different are the reasons why 
Rockefeller and Carnegie are known to 
the world at large, while a thousand or 
more men like A. N. Brady are known 
only by accident or when they die. 
Rockefeller and Carnegie were path- 
breakers in business developments that 
challenged antagonism, raised far-reach- 
ing questions of public policy, and pro- 
voked innumerable reactions of all de- 
grees of radicalism, from anti-trust 
legislation to dogmatic socialism. Al- 
ready for these reasons in the limelight, 
Rockefeller and Carnegie have further 
drawn attention to themselves, year 
after year, by their stupendous and well- 
considered gifts. 

So it is quite plain when one thinks 
about it all, that Morgan, Rockefeller 
and Carnegie have not been typical 
or representative Americans. Decidedly 
they have been most exceptional indi- 
viduals. But A. N. Brady was a very fair 
representative of a whole large class of 
American men; men successful, modest, 
interested in good government and good 
citizenship, managing their affairs with 
regard for the public interest as well as 
for their own success, loval to their 
friends and business associates, and to 
the world at large unknown. It is this 
last circumstance that justifies the selec- 
tion of an individual like Mr. Brady as 
representative. In the nature of things 
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the mass of Americans must*be un- 
known beyond the circle of personal 
acquaintances and business associates. A 
man notorious or famous would not be 
representative. The interesting and sig- 
nificant fact about it all is, then, that a 
man really representative of American 
life may be very rich, financially power- 
ful, and in many- ways sanely and use- 
fully influential. 


Teaching Things That Count 


In the colleges today no departments 
are more popular than two or three which 
were unknown to the orthodox curricu- 
lum of the last generation—politics and 
social economy, for instance. The courses 
are crowded because professors are 
eager to teach government and social me- 
chanics as vital, practical things. It is 
no longer the theory of the division of 
powers that interests them most; it is 
the working of the party system, or the 
control of the death rate, or something 
equally removed from the field of dia- 
lectic and just as close to the present 
and future of our “institutions.” 

Why should not the 97 per cent of the 
school children who never go to college 
have the same sort of instruction in 
small parcels? 

Under the well-worn title of “The 
High School and Citizenship” the United 
States Bureau of Education is circulat- 
ing the comment of Dr. Thomas Jess: 
Jones on the teaching of civics in sec- 
ondary schools. He argues that the 
1,300,000 pupils in public high schools 
are only half fed when they are taugh* 
merely the formal outlines of govern- 
ment, and need to study “all manner of 
social efforts to improve mankind.” He 
says: 

Every pupil should know, of course, how 
the President of the United States is elect- 
ed; but Re should also understand the du- 
ties of the health officer in his community. 
It is the things near at hand and socially 
fundamental that should be taught first of 
all. Comparatively few persons have any 
need of knowledge of Congressional pro- 
cedure, but every citizen should know what 


are the chances of employment for the 
average man. 


In such a spirit the department pro- 
poses for the new civics such topics as 
these: 


Community health, housing and homes, 
pure food, public recreation, good roads, 
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parcel post and postal savings, community 
education, poverty and the care cf the poor, 
crime and reform, family income, savings 
banks and life insurance, human and ma- 
terial resources of the community, human 
rights versus property rights, impulsive 
action of mobs and the selfish conservatism 
of tradition, public utilities, like street-car 
lines, telephones, and light and water 
plants. 


This smacks of common sense. We re- 
member a little green civics book, with 
innumerable leathery paragraphs about 
the number and duties of the county 
commissioners in twenty-eight states, 
and the number and duties of the county 
commissioners in twelve other states, and 
the number but R. I. P. That 
species of text-book has become extinct, 
we hope. Even on the heels of the month- 
ly quiz we would have been completely 
baffled if anyone had asked who was re- 
sponsible for the paving of the street in 
front of the schoolhouse, or what the 
city was doing to keep its babies alive 
during August. 

The dice are loaded in favor of the 
national government, anyway. The Sen- 
ate and House and the magnificent Su- 
preme Court are so much more interest- 
ing than the Board of Aldermen that it 
is no wonder the schoolbook writers and 
teachers forgot that the city touches the 
boy’s life at a hundred points to one for 
the spectacular hierarchy at Wash- 
ington. 

But with such pegs as those listed by 
the Bureau of Education, how much in- 
formation, and, better, how many ideas 
of real social value can be fitted into the 
youngster’s mental workshop. If an 
open-minded teacher talks _ sincerely 
about “human rights versus property 
rights,” how much may be done toward 
freeing the state from Locke and the 
apotheosis of property rights! If a 
generation grows up with modern no- 
tions—however elementary—about crime 
and reform, it will strike a heavy blow 
at the stupidities of our civilization. 
And boys and girls who have been taught 
concretely what men and women can do 
for a community in housing, in recrea- 
tion, in the good roads movement, will 
take hold in larger numbers and with 
a readier intelligence when their turn 
comes. 

Incidentally, the school teacher who 
started to cover such an outline would 
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be face to face in short order with the 
knottiest problems before civilized so- 
siety. Since 

Every little boy or girl 

That’s born into this world alive 

Is either a little Liberal, 

Or else a little Conservative, 


who is wise enough to teach a room- 
ful of cosmopolitan youngsters to dis- 
tinguish between the “impulsive ac- 
tion of mobs” and the “selfish conserva- 
tism of tradition?” But audacity is 
always the prerequisite of the most valu- 
able education. 

The burden of the new civics must be 
the flexibility of society. To know the 
framework of the government is good, 
but to learn how cities and townships and 
farms can change themselves for the bet- 
ter is vastly more important. 


Apostles as Public Speakers 


Mentioned elsewhere in this number 
is a book by Professor Winter, of Har- 
vard, entitled Public Speaking. The book, 
besides showing how humanity does it in 
the fields of politics and trade drum- 
ming, takes several examples from the 
works of Paul, a man interested in the 
spiritual affairs of this world at and 
after the time of Jesus, the Nazarene. 
This is a good omen, it seems to us, for 
Paul’s work, together with much other 
of the best literature of that early pe- 
riod in history, usually bound in the 
same volume with his letters and exhor- 
tations, has been quite excluded from 
our free schools of late because of a cer- 
tain undemocratic attitude in regard to 
religion, which was allowed to creep into 
them. 

But if Paul, who as an ecclesiast is 
barred from the eyes of Jew and Gentile 
alike, can be placed before them as an 
exponent of oratory, what he knew 
about the refinement of life on this 
planet cannot help but seep into the 
youthful intelligence. It is the way out 
of a nasty tangle. Now, the works of 
the prophets of the Hebrews, and of 
other nations, together with the great 
seers who have looked upon the world 
with eyes of purer than the common 
vision, may also be interpolated into the 
school curriculums under various liter- 
ary guises and serve their exalted pur- 
poses in common with the modern pro- 
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phets and poets, the Emersons and 
Tennysons, the Maeterlincks and Laniers 
—against whom the fickle hand of re- 
ligious jealousy has not as yet been 
turned. 


Transplanting Manners 


“Do not make unusual noises.” 

“Chewing buyo or gum is a breach of 
good manners.” 

“There is no disgrace in soiling the 
hands, clothing or body, if the nature of 
one’s work requires it.” 

“Boys’ hair should be kept short, so 
that it will not hang down over the 
eyes.” : 

Of such precepts is the course in 
Americano manners and right conduct 
for small Filipinos constructed. A half 


hour per week is allotted to it in the 


educational system which is described 
on another page, and the methodical Bu- 
reau of Education of the Islands has pre- 
pared for teachers an outline, under 
eleven heads, covering the whole duty of 
Filipinos. Not that the little Negritos and 
Tagalogs and Igorots are to suspect what 
is going on, “but in a general way it is 
prescribed as a subject of instruction for 
all grades of the primary and interme- 
diate courses.” 

It is a curious task, the codification of 
the social ideals of a fairly civilized peo- 
ple for application to a generation just 
arriving from barbarism. The result is 
a fascinating jumble of copybook eth- 
ics, “Etiquette for Every Day,” tradi- 
tional proprieties, and commonsense, 
with a twist here and there in a familiar 
maxim that hints at a peculiarly Filipino 
problem, or an odd qualification that re- 
veals a perplexing inconsistency in our 
own code. 

Thus buyo is included with gum in the 
ban of chewing. Buyo, by the way, is the 
compound of betel nuts, betel leaves and 
lime which is the favorite cud of the 
Malay peoples. It “strengthens the gums, 
sweetens the breath, and stimulates the 
digestive organs,” say its users. That 
sounds reminiscent. Pity the teacher who 
strives single-handed against the com- 
bined attractions of the betel nut, chewed 
by a tenth of humanity, and the Amer- 
ican gum, probably advertised as if its 
use was universal among the first fam- 
ilies of the United States. 
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Much stress is placed on the dignity 
of labor. The lazy native will have to 
work hard to perpetuate himself in the 
next generation if the youngsters take 
to heart the teaching of the syllabus. 
Dirt from honest toil is carefully dis- 
criminated from mere filth; one of the 
eleven topics is “Work versus Idleness”’ ; 
and among the twenty-nine virtues list- 
ed in the summary is the “disposition to 
engage without hesitation in any profit- 
able and honorable employment.” 

In America one would perhaps omit 
from a screed on “table manners” the 
“necessity for discontinuing the custom 
of eating with the fingers,” but how viv- 
idly the exhortation evokes the savage 
past! “Use wooden or horn knives and 
forks where better ones are not avail- 
able,” continues the guide, and one re- 
calls the wooden spoons tied firmly to 
the person of each small Micawber be- 
fore the family sailed for the Bush. 

It is too bad to pass on to these awak- 
ening Americans the trite and discarded 
maxim: “Children should be seen and 
not heard”; evidently the principles of 
Madame Montessori are not yet popular 
in the Archipelago. But a strictly mod- 
ern appeal to social values is made in the 
dictum that “being tardy at school is 
very bad form.” 

Athletics are being successfully fos- 
tered, and the “rooter” naturally goes 
with the game. To certify his propriety 
we have this careful exception: 

Only a very rude person speaks in a tone 
of voice louder than necessary for his im- 
mediate listeners to understand him. How- 
ever, cheering and applauding at enter- 
tainments and rooting at athletic gather- 


ings are very proper manifestations of en- 
thusiasm and appreciation. 


There are fine distinctions, too, for the 
advanced students of Americano eti- 
quette. “The words “Yes, Mr.,” “No, 
Mrs.,”-are not in good taste, the pre- 
ferred forms being “Yes, sir,” “No, mad- 
am,” “Yes, ma’am,” etc. Use “madam,” 
instead of “ma’am,” except in home and 
school circles.” That suggests the kin- 
dergarten youngster who announced her 
rule for pronunciation: “Haalf at home 
and hahlf at school.” 

The rules are quaint, and the responses 
of the brown boys and girls must be 
quainter, but there is a deal of decency 
and order and personal efficiency being 
developed under the tactful manipula- 
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tions of the Americano teachers and the 
pensionados. The Filipinos are building 
up a substantial foundation for Ameri- 
can citizenship; who knows but that 
years to come will see them editing our 
“Good Manners and Good Form” col- 
umns? 


The Faith of an Armorer 


It is no wonder that the clerks in the 
war department at Berlin had come to 
regard the German Government and the 
Krupp Steel Works as “one and the 
same thing.” To the outside world the 
identification has been complete long be- 
fore the disclosures of the court martial 
described in “The Week” of this issue. 
The Kaiser himself is interested in the 
establishment, and on the occasion of the 
centenary of the Krupp business, August 
8, 1912, he assisted at the celebration 
and made a speech in which he alluded 
to the Krupps as co-partners with him 
in the task of Germanic expansion. [See 
THE INDEPENDENT of September 26, 
1912. ] 

This codperation between government 
and big business has been admired by 
some and condemned by others, and the 
same opposition of opinion has applied 
to the efforts made by the Krupps to 
provide their 71,000 employees with neat 
and healthful homes. Some sociological 
tourists hold up Essen as a model mu- 
nicipality in general and as a reproach 
to Pittsburgh in particular, while others 
denounce it as feudalistic tyranny in a 
modern guise. In one way or another the 
Krupp works have always interested the 
public. The visitor to a world’s fair is 
astonished to see a gun big enough for a 
boy to crawl into. The newspaper reader 
cannot fail to be struck by the anomaly 
that a young girl is made the heir and 
undertakes the active management of a 
factory which supplies the world with 
deadly weapons. 

It is a curious illustration of the way 
the industrial system nowadays over- 
rides the political that this firm so close- 
ly identified with the German Govern- 
ment provides with perfect equanimity 
guns and ammunition for the use even 
of Germany’s enemies. This is what 
George Bernard Shaw calls “the true 
faith of an armorer” in his Salvation 
Army play of Major Barbara, putting 
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into the mouth of Undershaft, evidently 
modeled on Krupp, the words: 


The true faith of an Armorer is to give 
arms to all men who offer an honest price 
for them, without respect to persons or 

rinciples: to aristocrat and republican, to 
Nihilist and Tsar, to Capitalist and Social- 
ist, to Protestant and Catholic, to burglar 
and policeman, to black man, white man 
and yellow man, all faiths, all follies, all 
causes and all crimes. 


The Argument Against Woman 
Suffrage 


On the first page of the July 28 issue 
of the Congressional Record, an official 
periodical of the United States published 
at the expense of the people and circu- 
lated freely thruout the country, Senator 
Tillman of South Carolina prints by 
unanimous consent of the Senate an 
argument against woman suffrage by 
Albert Taylor Bledsoe, LL.D., which 
contains the following choice senti- 
ments: 


THE DIVINE STANDARD OF SERVICE AND 
GREATNESS. 


Go to, then, all ye vain babblers, all ye 
infidel reformers, and, above all, all ye un- 
womanly women, who would degrade her 
from her lofty position and reduce her to 
the level of unwashed demagogs and 
negroes! Go to, all ye mean seducers of 
the sex, who, in guise more loathsome than 
the toad in Milton, sitting “squat by the 
ear of Eve,” would persuade woman to for- 
get her grateful allegiance to the Son of 
man! Go to, we say, and cease with your 
foul breath to blast the happiness of woman 
and lay her glory in the dust! 

FIRST SYMPTOMS AND CURE OF THE DISORDER. 

There are, we are sorry to say, some of the 
sweetest and most intelligent and most lovely 
young ladies in our land who seem favor- 
ably inclined toward the woman’s rights 
movement. We would do anything to save 
them, except marry a strong-minded wom- 
an; and if we were a widower we fear we 
might be induced to do even that, in order 
to rescue the beautiful creatures from their 
perilous condition, for, indeed, widowers do 
so many strange and unaccountable things 
that no man can say what he would not 
do if he were deprived of his “better half.” 
But if we know ourself we would never 
marrv a strong-minded woman. . . . It is, 
however, a hardly supposable case that any, 
really beautiful and lovely woman will in 
her right mind actually join the ranks of 
the woman’s rights movement, for whatever 
her nascent inclination or premonitory 
sve~ntoms, matrimony will be apt to arrest 
her in her career and cure her of the in- 
civient disease. The first symptom of the 
disorder is perhaps the determination never, 
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in case of matrimonv. to use.the word 
“obev,.”’ 

NORTHERN WOMEN THE MISCHIEF MAKERS 

But the strong-minded women of the 
North, in great and increasing multitudes, 
desire a different glory from this. They 
covet the power of the hustings and places 
in Congress. They would fain enter the lists 
with pothouse politicians and become the 
rivals of negroes. Let them, O fair daugh- 
ters of the South, pursue their own course. 
But if they will unsex their souls, let them 
at the same time lay aside their “modest 
apparel.” Let them cut their hair short, and 
their petticoats, too, and enter 4 la bloomer 
the ring of political prizefighters. If, in- 
deed, we were the most deadly enemies of 
the North, we could wish no greater calam- 
ity to befall them than the success, the 
triumph, of such a movement. Make their 
women the equals of their men and the 
rivals of their negroes, reduce marriage to 
a civil contract between coequal partners 
for the supposed convenience and happiness 
of the parties, and you cause the history of 
Imperial Rome to repeat itself in this 
country. 

We appreciate the eloquence of the 
Janguage, but the logic seems a trifle 
confused. We had understood that the 
negroes in the South were, for one 
reason and another, mostly deprived of 
the vote. Would not, then, the enfran- 
chisement of the white women of the 
South be the easiest way to remove them 
from the pariah class? Tho to be sure 
there is the difficulty that lovely woman 
would thereby be reduced to the level of 
the “unwashed demagogs” who presum- 
ably are white, or would be if they 
washed. 

No wonder that the Senate repudiated 
Mr. Tillman’s “speech” as soon as they 
saw it. But would it not be well to give 
the Congressional Record an editor, so 
that the Senators be saved the em- 
barrassment of authorizing the printing 
as a public document of stuff they are 
not willing to listen to? 


An Incorrigible Ritualist 


“Yes,” said the infidel lecturer in con- 
cluding his peroration, “I am an atheist, 
thank God!” So hard it is to root out 
the habits of the mind and to discard old 
forms of expression. The Rev. Charles 
Steele Davidson thinks he has ceased to 
be a ritualist and attempts to prove it by 
publicly burning vestments and prayer 
book, thereby revealing with delightful 
unconsciousness of the humorous aspect 
of the act that his renunciation of such 
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forms is purely formal. At least he is 
evidently a strong ritualist, otherwise he 
would not have resorted to such spectac- 
ular symbolism to express his newly ac- 
quired views. 

The objection to ritualism—on the 
part of those who do object to it—is 
that it attempts to give a public, ma- 
terial and sensuous expression to emo- 
tions that are essentially personal, spi- 
ritual and invisible and that such formal 
symbolism tends to become the substi- 
tute for what it assumes to embody and 
to fix what should be fluid and sponta- 
neous. If Mr. Davidson dislikes vest- 
ments all he has to do is to take them 
off, and if he finds that printed prayers 
are an impediment rather than an aid 
to devotion let him pray in his own 
words. It is proper, of course, for him 
also to state his reasons for discarding 
such things, but if he is really converted 
he would not think of using the method 
he denounces to condemn what he dis- 
likes. Iconoclasm is a contradiction in 
terms. Men smash idols only when they 
believe in them.. Nowadays we do not de- 
stroy the images of Baal and Serapis. 
We put them in museums and take pre- 
cious good care of them. That is because 
we feel ourselves in no danger of wor- 
shiping them. 


In Brief 


To teach Germany how to teach is an 
achievement which would once have been 
thought preposterous. But the University 
of Wisconsin—that storm center of Ameri- 
can education—is responsible thru its Ex- 
tension Division for sending to the Empire 
three instructors in manual arts and do- 
mestic science. New Holstein and Kiel will 
share the services of two Wisconsin ap- 
nointees, and Berlin and Rivon have 
“clubbed together” to emnlov a teacher of 
manual arts sent out by the Regents of the 
University. Sic transit gloria Germaniae. 

Turning bayonets into telephone circuits 
is quite as inspiring and much more up-to- 
date than beating swords into plowshares. 
The forest rangers in the Federal service 
are carrying an emergency telephone outfit 
for use in reporting fires which includes 
an army bayonet to be thrust into moist 
ground to complete the circuit after the 
nearest telephone line has been tapped by 
a wire. William James suggested that the 
martial spirit must be guided into war on 
the enemies of society. Here is a means of 
keeping some of the trappings of war itself. 





The Training of a People 


What the United States Has Done for Education in the Philippines 
: By E. Young Wead 


[The world ;was struck with admiration when Lord Kitchener announced immediately after the 
capture of Khartum that a college would be founded there in memory of Gordon and for the benefit 
of the Sudanese who slew him. But the British, either in Egypt or elsewhere, have never under- 
taken the education of a whole people on such a thoro scale as we have done in the Philippines. 
Those who have read the novels of the Filipino patriot, Rizal, will remember his amusing and yet 
distressing picture of the schools before our advent. Now as is told, and, what is more impressive, 
shown in the following pages the Filipinos have what Rizal felt was their greatest need, education, 
primary, secondary and tertiary, vocational and cultural, for girls as well as boys, for Moro and 
Negrito as well as Visayos and Tagalogs. A generation or two of such training may well fit the 
people either for independence or perhaps even for the higher privilege of admission to the Union. 
Other articles on the constructive work of the American administration in the Philippines have 
appeared in THE INDEPENDENT for June 5 and 19. The photographs here reproduced are furnished 


us thru the courtesy of the Insular Bureau at Washington and Manila.—EpITor. } 


Before the noise of conquering guns 
had died away in the Philippines, the 
Islands had become the visible symbol of 
the conscience of the United States, and 
there has never since been a time when 
our nation has not striven to make of the 
underfed, underbred little brown men an 
enlightened people, homogeneous and 
capable of self-government in their. own 
interests. 

For many reasons the task was diffi- 
cult. Such control as the people had 
known for three hundred years was 
wholly in the service of Spain, and the 
ruling class, with thought for nothing 
but the wealth they might secure, lacked 
even the sagacity to develop the natural 
resources which lay at their door. 

The Schumann commission, sent out 
by President McKinley, prior to the close 
of the war, reported that there were “no 
railways, highways, byways,” no devel- 
opment of mines or forests, no funds, 
and, worst of all for many reasons, no 
common language—even Spanish was 
confined to the governing classes, while 
the inhabitants of one barrio or village 
could hardly communicate with those of 
a neighboring town. The number of dia- 
lects in use was bewildering, and from 
savage Moro to Christian Visayan, the 
words dearest to the hearts of old and 
young were, “siesta” and “majfiana,” and 
the highest national ideal was to win in 
a cock-fight. 

Only thru education could a change be 
effected, and it is to the credit of our 
officers that they opened schools of a sort, 
while the Islands were still under mili- 
tary rule; to cock-fighting they opposed 
baseball, and the natives, looking on, 
wondered that any one should work so 


hard for fun. Today every village has 
its diamond and enthusiastic teams play 
under a well-organized competitive sys- 


“tem. Following baseball came basketball, 


track and field meets, volley ball and 
many other games—indeed athletics 
have been made compulsory in all the 
schools. Young men selected to compete 
at the carnival at Manila have their 
transportation expenses paid by the In- 
sular Government, their board and lodg- 
ing by the provinces from which they 
come, or by subscription. 

It is thru these competitive athletic 
games that the English language is mak- 
ing its widest appeal, for boys on the 
playground must have a common tongue, 
and as English has been the official lan- 
guage since the beginning of the present 
year, and as instruction in the public 
schools and much of it in private insti- 
tutions is given thru that medium, it is 
not strange that more English is spoken 
in the Islands than any other tongue. 

Laws are made and funds secured thru 
the Philippine Legislature, the lower 
house of which is elected by the people. 
The Governor General and the Commis- 
sion, which constitute the upper house, 
are appointed by the President of the 
United States, but their salaries are paid 
by the Insular Government. 

With the construction of railways and 
waterways, it became evident that edu- 
cation would have to include the climate 
and the ants, for the climate ate car 
rails and steel piers, while the little 
white ants devoured the wooden piles, 
automobiles and even houses. It was for- 
tunate that the forests were full of 





See “Athletics in the Philippines” in the Survey 
of the World of THE INDEPENDENT for May 22, 1913. 
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A SCHOOL GARDEN 


IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Many a school in the United States is not so well provided with facilities for practical instruction in the 
arts of agriculture as this in Lucena, Tayabas, Philippine Islands. 


beautiful hard woods which could be 
made almost ant proof and that America 
knew how to use cement, for on these 


two facts hung much of the fate of the 
advance movement. 

But the hope of the country lay in the 
children, and for them schools were es- 
tablished and a thousand American 
teachers, full of the true spirit of uplift, 
were transported to the Islands to begin 
the work of education. Trained at home 
along certain lines, these teachers had no 
other thought but to pursue the beaten 
road of academic learning, and finding 
here only an untraveled wilderness with- 
out even the bridge of language to span 
the gap from superstition to the nth 
ideal, they set bravely to work to blaze a 
new trail. But without suitable text-books 
progress was slow, and confidence in an 
unknown and conquering people was dif- 
ficult to establish—for what race ever 
loved their conquerors? 

More teachers were badly needed— 
Filipino teachers, familiar with native 
customs and in sympathy with native 
habits—and to secure these, pensionados, 
or pupils holding scholarships, were sent 
to the United States, high schools were 
opened on the Islands, a Normal School 
came into existence, and there are now 
in the public schools 7696 Filipino teach- 


ers with the number constantly increas- 
ing. 

At first schools were held in all sorts 
of unfit places, even in sheds with dirt 
floors, and the poverty of the people was 
appalling. They ate food which did not 
nourish and vegetables and fruits neither 
ripened nor matured; they were unde- 
velopt and almost lacking in a moral 
sense. If they never understood so much 
as the three R’s, it was imperative that 
they should learn to live—to eat right 
food, to earn an honest centavo, to be 
clean and moral. 

To accomplish the first, school gardens 
were introduced, and so popular have 
they become that nearly three thousand 
are in operation, while 23,000 home gar- 
dens are supervized by school authori- 
ties. Yet the introduction of gardens was 
only a step. In order to obviate the suf- 
fering and death attendant on rice fam- 
ines, to bring about a wider knowledge 
of food values and to teach the raising 
and cultivating of a variety of crops, as 
well as to instil a knowledge of forestry 
and fruit growing, an Agricultural Col- 
lege was opened at Los Banos, and there 
students learn not how plants should be 
grown, but how to grow them and the 
records they keep would make the aver- 
age American boy squirm, 
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TRAINING 


Not only at the College of Agriculture, 
but thruout the provinces a corn crusade 
has been started and at a recent exhibit, 
every thin person entering was tagged, 
“T eat rice,” while the fat folk bore the 
legend, “I eat corn.” After seeing the 
display and hearing the talk, every one 
went home “eating corn.” 

The mass of pupils are of course in 
the primary grades and are taught lace- 
making, basket-weaving, sewing embroi- 
dery, pottery molding and many other 
things beside gardening and cooking. 
School boys in a hundred towns are wear- 
ing hats of their own manufacture. 

Instruction in the conduct of munici- 
pal affairs begins in the primary grades, 
because local government, except in the 
matter of finances, is wholly in the hands 
of the people, and it is important that 
children should become familiar with the 
system of elections and the duties of offi- 
cials. 

Another unusual study, begun in the 
lower schools and continued thru the in- 
termediate grades, is there called ‘“‘con- 
duct and ethics,” but involves much that 
is known to us as eugenics. A proper con- 
duct toward men, a right attitude toward 
marriage, self-control in oneself in order 
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to transmit the quality to offspring, the 
correct upbringing of children—all of 
these in a simple way are taught to Fili- 
pino girls in the sixth grade. As many 
girls marry before they are fifteen, this 
early instruction seems necessary. 

From the first the industrial courses 
were popular, and so eager were children 
to be taught that even the savage Igo- 
rots, clothed only in earrings and beads, 
gladly laid their jewels in a common pile 
if thereby a new school house could be 
built; and in the buildings thus con- 
structed Igorot girls weave the cloth and 
make the garments which they wear in 
school. 

All new schoolhouses are carefully 
planned on the unit system, so that ad- 
ditions may be made without injury to 
design, and they are passed upon by com- 
petent engineers for strength and sani- 
tation. Over 300 of these concrete build- 
ings have been erected, some by students, 
and there are in the Christian provinces 
3685 schools, with an enrolment of 
429,380 pupils. Only a lack of funds lim- 
its the number. 

The work done by the school of Arts 
and Trades is unusual, since there a boy 
may learn not only to design his house, 








THE SCHOOL FOLLOWS THE FLAG 


The little old 


red schoolhouse as it appears under the Southern 


Cross. 





A YARD OF 
NURSES 


but also to mix 
and pour the 
concrete, to pre- 
pare and finish 
the woodwork 
and _ furniture, 
instal his own 
electric plant, re- 
pair and operate 
his own automo- 
bile. The  fin- 
ished product 
turned out is re- 
markable both 
for quality and 
for diversity, 
and exhibits of 
work are always 
made at the car- 
nival. 

The eager- 
ness with which 
the articles dis- 
played at school 
exhibits are 
snapt up, has 
induced the Leg- 
islature to cre- 
ate a School of 
Household _In- 
dustries, where 
grown women 
are taught lace- 
making and em- 
broidery;  stu- 
dents after six 
months’  train- 
ing return home 
and organize 
classes, thus 
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constantly _in- 
creasing the 
number of wom- 
en who are over- 
coming habits 
of idleness. 
Much of their 
work is disposed 
of thru a sales 


agency. 

The question 
arises, how 
much of this 
really remark- 
able work has 
been done by the 











POURING HOUSES—BOYS LEARNING TO USE CONCRETE 








DEFT FINGERS AND PRETTY ARMS 


The Filipino girls take naturally to the embroidery and fine needlework taught in the public schools. 





MASTERING THE MACHINE . 
Young Filipinos getting practical instruction in handling of modern shop machinery. 
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United States, and how much money has 


it withdrawn from our own people to- 


squander on a foreign race? 

Uncle Sam’s share of the work has 
been to guide and direct, to mold, to in- 
form, to instruct, to supervize, and the 
cost, contrary to the ideas of many, has 
been nothing. Not one cent of United 
States money goes to any teacher or to 
any civil official on the Islands, but all 
are paid either from the Insular, the 
provincial, or the municipal purse. 

And the Filipino—what of him? While 
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Aguinaldo is calmly farming, interested 
in a special brand of hemp for hats, other 
politicians are howling for independence, 
but the people plead for schools. Initia- 
tive is slow in developing among adults, 
whose habits are fixt and whose preju- 
dices are strong, but the outlook is better 
for the young. At the last carnival, two 
boys who had attended the school of Arts 
and Trades exhibited the first glazed 
pottery and the first white ware ever 
made on the Islands. Thru the youth of 
the nation must the country be redeemed. 


Takoma Park, D. C. 


The Classical Education of Richard 


By the Bachelor Maid 


{The Bachelor Maid needs no introduction to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT and this prog- 
ress report of a series of experimental researches on the reaction of the child toward Latin deserv- 
edly finds place in our Education Number, but we must say that we do not believe that Richard is 
such a wonderful child as she makes out. We could, if we wanted to, name a baby boy or two who 
far surpast him in precocity of wit and wisdom, and we could support the claim with anecdotal 


evidence at any length. No doubt the reader could do the same. 


But there’s no denying that 


Richard had the advantage over ordinary—or rather other extraordinary children—in having an 
aunt who is a professor and composes a text-book for him in advance, even tho she did make a 
mistake in the declension. We hope she will complete and publish her Delphin Classics so that 
the effect of her system of catch-’em-early Latin teaching may be tried on a larger scale.—EpITOoR. ] 


I had always said that if anything 
could tempt me to. face the prospects of 
parenthood (a thing, by the way, for 
which the invariable feminine heart is 
represented by current literature—I just 
missed writing “fiction”’—to “hunger’’), 
it would be the satisfaction of having 
something of my very own upon which to 
practise my theories of education. Alice 
had said the same. And there was a con- 
siderable period when it was a pretty 
even bet that I was as likely to yield to 
the temptation to demonstrate our doc- 
trines as she was. But Alice has always 
been a bit given to surprizing people. So 
she, who “didn’t like the boys,” one fine 
day announced her engagement, and, in 
course of time, we had a wedding in our 
family. 

But we continued to discuss the educa- 
tional field offered by children as some- 
thing still remote and purely academic, 
when, after some six years of placid and 
prosperous wedded life for Tom and 
Alice—enter Richard. 

Alice stated that she regarded him as 
a duty; that due reflection had convinced 
her that from every point of view, intel- 
lectual, physical, financial and social— 


she and Tom were the sort of citizens 
upon whom should rest the responsibility 
of training the coming generation; and 
when Alice begins to consider duty, you 
might as well discontinue argument. 
Bob and I did point out to her that 
up to that time she and Tom had found 


‘a great deal of companionship and en- 


tertainment in Helen, the cat; that pro- 
viding a good home for an estimable cat, 
to say nothing of providing the homes of 
one’s friends with equally estimable kit- 
tens, was no mean mission in life, and 
that there was besides this incalculable 
superiority of cats over babies; that if 
you wished to go out of an evening, all 
you had to do was to leave Helen on the 
back porch, and enjoy perfect serenity of 
mind until she came purring to meet you 
on the front one on your return. Helen 
was a worthy cat, and a phenomenally 
intelligent one too (the account of her 
truly human reasoning faculties once 
earned me three dollars from THE INDE- 
PENDENT) ; but I had to admit that altho 
we had taught her to eat at the table 
like a lady, you couldn’t teach her Latin, 
or that the primary purpose of a pile of 
freshly ironed shirt waists was not to 
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serve as a place for feline slumbers. Now 
of course no really worthy system of ed- 
ucation can be devized that does not em- 
brace Latin (but I have never yet seen 
one that would inspire a baby any more 
than a cat with the least respect for a 
clean shirtwaist; maybe the domestic sci- 
entists will achieve that). Therefore, af- 
ter all, we welcomed Richard. Only his 
name was to have been Thomasina. Our 
educational system had been especially 
elaborated with a view to the develop- 
ment of feminine character. 

Our mother averred, too, that “you 
could dress little girls so much prettier 
than boys.” (I should like to hear some 
venturesome mortal now intimate in her 
hearing that Richard is not beautiful in 
that white Russian suit, with pale blue 
collar and belt, that he has been wearing 
this summer.) I myself looked forward 
with great complacency to training little 
Thomasina’s infant lips to lisp first of all 
a demand for the ballot and free entrance 
into professional life, with equal pay 
with men. Even Tom and Bob and our 
father admitted—they couldn’t safely do 
otherwise—that they “liked girls.” And 
so Richard’s layette was all blue. 

Well, he wore the clothes. Their color 
matched his eyes. But otherwise our ped- 
agogical scheme required some readjust- 
ment. The very first readjustment so far 
as his only aunt was concerned was the 
revision of a monumental work which she 


was preparing for his first Christmas: 


present. This was an édition de luxe of a 
First Latin Book, composed by myself, 
and designed as a most important illus- 
tration of my fundamental educational 
doctrine; that the study of Latin should 
be begun at the earliest possible moment 
in a child’s life, and that it should so 
intimately deal with the relations of daily 
existence that he (only this was to have 
been she) should never even suspect the 
existence of that ludicrous superstition 
of the unlettered—or the “vocationally” 
trained; same thing—that it is a “dead” 
language. I regret that limitations of 
space forbid the reproduction of a few 
specimen pages. I have never attempted 
to use the book for commercial purposes, 
it having been purely a labor of love for 
my nephew, with no thought of financial 
return (the nearest approximation to 
maternal “self-sacrifice,” I suppose, to be 
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expected from a school-teacher and bach- 
elor aunt). But I may modestly say that I 
am confident that upon only a very slight 
advertisement of that nature it would be 
widely adopted, not only for use in 
schools but also in families. It may not 
be in bad taste to say that it is arranged 
upon the soundest pedagogical principles, 
beginning duly with the first declension 
and first conjugation, the first vocabu- 
lary running somewhat as follows: 


Thomasina, ae. An angel child. 

Helena, ae. The cat. 

Puella, ae. What Richard ought to have 
been. 

Bona. What Richard ought to have been. 

Vagitare. To cry. 

Vapulare. To spank. Ete. 

The sentences deal not with muses, 
tables and stars for the first lesson, mas- 
ters, fields, wars and men for the second, 
et cetera; but with various intimate and 
tender relations of our family life and 
daily walk and conversation. As 


EXERCIZE I. 


1. Quis est parva Thomasina? 

2. Thomasina pulcherrima puellula est. 

3. Suntne duz Thomasine? Non sunt. 
Altera Thomasina in orbe terrarum esse 
non potest. 

4. Thomasina vagitatne? Minime. Tho- 
masina semper bona puella est. 

Cur Helena parvam Thomasinam 
amat? Quod Thomasina Helenam numquam 
agitat. 

6. Parva Thomasina litteras suas amat- 
ne? Sane, vehementer amat. 

7. Si parva Thomasina tam pulchra et 
bona est, si litteras amat, neque vagitat 
neque Helenam agitat, nonne moritura est? 
Minime vera, non moritura est; numquam 
enim est nata. 

8. Num Thomasinam veram personam 
putavisti? 

Now any classical scholar can-see that 
a whole lot of matter just ready to go to 
press was completely knocked out by the 
nature of Richard’s father’s telegram. 
Gender cuts any amount of ice in a First 
Latin Book, and there’s no earthly way 
of getting a boy into the first declension 
unless he’s a Greek or a farmer (agri- 
cola, of course). The cover, designed and 
made by one of our Art School students, 
still did well enough, because a baby in 
long clothes answers equally well to the 
name of Richard or Thomasina, but the 
filling for that cover had to be made over, 
and in a hurry, too, for Richard’s ‘natal 
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day is the third before the Nones of De- 
cember, and a Christmas box that must 
travel a thousand miles ought to be start- 
ed soon after the Ides. 

Well, the result of it all was that, ex- 
cept indirectly as indicated in the above 
vocabulary excerpt, Parvulus Ricardus 
never got into the first lesson of his own 
book, and had to wait and serve as an 
illustration of Nouns and Adjectives of 
the Second Declension. And while I re- 
gretted it in the exceptional case of my 
own and only nephew, I have found some 
consolation in what was ther for the first 
time borne in upon my consciousness; 
that if men in general get the first place 
most of the time, at least in Latin gram- 
mar they have to stand second to the 
puellae, and not for empty considerations 
of mere courtesy, either, which is anoth- 
er unanswerable reason why the study of 
Latin should never be omitted in our 
schools, and why it should be pursued co- 
educationally for its uplifting and chas- 
tening effect upon the sexes respectively. 

Richard had seen precisely six months 
of existence before he saw his maiden 
aunt. He greeted me with cordiality, 
however. At least, he submitted smiling- 
ly to my practical demonstration for the 
benefit of his father and other skeptical 
persons that I did know how to hold a 
baby. He also showed his appreciation of 
the beautiful by chewing the toes of both 
blue shoes that I brought him almost be- 
fore we had them laced up on him. But 
except for these indications of innate in- 
telligence it was manifest that his edu- 
cation had not received much systematic 
attention. Alice admitted that she had 
intended to start him on amo the day he 
sat for his first real photograph—at 
three months—but that it had somehow 
taken about all her spare time and 
strength to teach him to go to sleep 
without being rockt, and to get his 
short clothes made. It could not well be 
denied that her success in those two di- 
rections, however, repaid her endeavors. 
The way Richard has always gone to 
sleep is conceded even by the grandmoth- 
er generation a triumph for the New 
Idea in baby training. And the first time 
we took him abroad in his short clothes, 
with blue ribbons on his little cap, and 
blue forget-me-nots embroidered on his 
carriage pillow, he just was adorable—if 
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he hadn’t chewed his blue shoes. Hoyw- 
ever, I did what I could to repair the 
damage to those, and started in at once 
upon a systematic classical education. 

Nobody denied that when we parted in 
September he showed marked advance. 
ment. And in our own family we all 
agreed that his pronounced superiority 
to most children of nine months was due 
to nothing else than his envelopment in 
a purely classical atmosphere. Upon such 
mental pabulum and malted milk he 
throve apace, and even for purposes of 
discipline (not ‘“mental’) we found 
Latin superior to all else. His most vi- 
cious howls (he has a temper) could be 
cut short by sternly pointing a finger at 
him and impressively ejaculating, “Tace,” 
(or, in times of great urgency, “Os op- 
prime’), when no amount of tossing and 
cuddling and endearment had the slight- 
est effect. At the sound of the noble 
speech of Cicero he gasped, stared—and 
held his peace. And don’t tell me that he 
didn’t understand what it meant. 

In the ten months that elapsed be- 
fore Richard and I met again great 
additional possibilities for culture 
had developt in him. He had hair, 
for one thing. Curls. In my wild- 
est dreams I had never dared to pic- 
ture a member of our family with curls. 
Also, incidentally, he could walk, and, in 
a fashion of his own, talk. A considerable 
part of his vocabulary seemed to me 
more closely allied to Sanskrit than to 
any other language I have studied, but 
as persons who had enjoyed his society 
uninterruptedly, but were not Sanskrit 
scholars, seemed to understand his dia- 
lect perfectly, I conclude that my philo- 
logic deductions upon that point were 
inaccurate. According to the record of 
his Baby Book, his first linguistic 
achievement was “cooky,” both word and 
practical incentive to its acquisition be- 
ing supplied by a doting neighbor, called 
by him “kinky.” And he didn’t speak a 
word of Latin, altho his grandfather had 
given him a beautiful new edition of Cae- 
sar’s Gallic War for Christmas, and I 
had accompanied it by a most diminutive 
horse, instratus frenatusque, which to 
this day he calls by no other name than 
“my equus Caesaris.” Alice said that the 
reason she had let him live to the age 
of eighteen months thus uninstructed 
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was that she thought it would be such a 
happiness to me to teach him his first 
Latin word. But he refused to learn the 
first Latin word. All that blessed summer 
| labored with him and amo, amos, amat; 
| heard him acquire “kitty,” and “cake,” 
and “all gone,” and “out-doors,” and 
“auntie,” and a lot of other perfectly 
banal and tiresome vocables that any- 
body’s baby could utter, but when after 
every conceivable form of cajolery and 
bribery I would say in my most compel- 
ling accents, 

“Now, Richard, say amo for auntie,” 
he would only regard me with a simply 
diabolic grin, and drawl, “Coo-ookee.” 

But one late September day I was 
reading by the fire, giving little attention 
(for once!) to the occupations of my 
nephew, as they seemed to be temporarily 
harmless. I did have a dim conscious- 
ness of hearing “‘amo”’ in his chatter, but 
I still did not realize the momentous 
thing taking place in the room, until I 
felt a baby hand pulling my dress and 
pinching my arm while the cherub cooed, 
“Amo—amo—attie—amo,” quite as if 
he had never cared for “coo-ookees” in 
all his twenty-one months of life. 

And two nights later, as he was lifted 
up for his good-bye kiss before I started 
for my train, just as our lips parted, he 
reached out his little hand to pat my 
cheek, and, with a look of love unutter- 
able, murmured, “Amo.” 

I cried all the way to Chicago. For all 
the sleep I got that night I might as well 
not have enriched the soulless Pullman 
Company with two of my hard-earned 
dollars. I wept again a few days later 
when Alice’s first letter told me that to- 
wards dark on the day after I had gone 
she found Richard alone in the firelit par- 
lor, standing pensively by the piano, 
where I had been used to play for him 
at that hour, saying sadly over and over, 
“Attie Amo—Attie Amo—all gone.” 

We realized then that he had chris- 
tened me anew, and that to his infant 
comprehension my attempt to start him 
upon the road to classical scholarship had 
been only an effort to teach him my own 
name. I have been “Auntie Amo” ever 
Since, and this very summer he was 
ready to thrash a big boy who told him 
that that was not my name. 

[ may say here what perhaps I should 
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have said before, that the fact that the 
few illustrations already given and yet 
to be given of Richard’s intellectual de- 
velopment are not all, at first glance, re- 
lated to Latin or Greek, is a matter of 
design with me, and offered in proof of 
what I believe to be a great truth; i. e., 
that the alleged narrowness of the clas- 
sical curriculum is in reality but a fic- 
tion of the unlearned, and that Richard’s 
brilliant reasoning, his speculations upon 
questions cf morals and ethics, and like- 
wise his ability to drive a nail (phenome- 
nal for a four-year-old, as every car- 
penter assures us), are all due to the 
character of his early education. 

By the third summer of our ecquain- 
tance he bad become a fluent conversa- 
tionalist (stili is; Alice says that the 
only time she ever gets anything done 
is when he is asleep, and one day lately 
when I ventured to interject a remark or 
two to his mother, he said plaintively, 
“You ’sturb me, Auntie Amo, ’cause you 
won’t let me talk”), and learning dead 
languages was just fun for him. To hear 
him say, “Mihi nomen is parv’lo wicar- 
do,” and “Da mi basia mille,” or greet 
his adored “gwan’ papa” with, “Quid 
agis, ’cissime wewum?” was to make one 
thrill with pride at relationship with 
him. And when Mr. and Mrs. Principal 
of the High School brought their little 
daughter one evening to call, and Rich- 
ard met the latter with, “Here, Helen, 
I'll let you p’ay wiv my equus-cum-car- 
ro,” the impression upon those nedagog- 
ical parents was such as his fond aunt 
will not soon forget. He recited thus the 
component parts of his little red wagon: 

“Ve tongue is a temo, ve wheels are 
rotae, an’ ve whole wagon is a carrus”’; 
and naturally I thought this a pretty 
good “stunt” to exhibit to admiring vis- 
itors. But one night he “struck.” We 
were entertaining callers on the porch, 
and they pined—or said so—for aun exhi- 
bition of his accomplishments; but Rich- 
ard would not. He was, for the time be- 
ing “a horsie, and horsies can’t talk.” 
While persuasion was still being tried, a 
passing horse whinnied, and Richard 
turned to me with the triumphant air of 
one whom Providence has indicated. 

“Vere, Auntie Amo, don’t you wnder- 
stand? Horsies say ‘huh-huh-huh’; vey 
don’t say Latin.” 
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And I think it was only the next morn- 
ing that all my hopes that at least, if fate 
had willed that I could not make him a 
suffraget, I might make him a mascu- 
line advocate of Votes for Women, re- 
ceived a fearful set-back when he re- 
marked to me in tones of scorn for 
the feminine which no type can repro- 
duce, 

“Auntie Amo, mans don’t call a horsie 
an equus.” 

One day last summer he was invited 
to spend the day in the country at a 
home containing a recent high school 
graduate, supposedly acquainted with the 
Latin tongue, and we dismist him with 
a parting injunction to “tell Nettie that 
he was going to be a bonus puer.” He re- 
turned at nightfall, joyous, rather soiled, 
and less disposed to speak of his own 
conduct than of*the “frashin’ ’chine” he 
had seen in action. But finally we pinned 
him down. 

“Richard, were you a bonus puer?” 

“Why, no,” he responded with unction. 
“I couldn’t be, ’cause Nettie didn’t know 
what vat standed for.” The first time he 
attended Sunday school he requested the 


return of his penny from the collection, 
and met the explanation that the pennies 
went to teach little heathen boys and 
girls about God with, “Wes, but pennies 
buy ice-cream cones, too.” 

I ought to take time to tell, with illus- 
trations, how since his third summer he 


has reveled in sesquipedalian words, 
how Ciceronian is his profanity (“My 
Auntie Amo says,” we heard him telling 
two small neighbors, “vat when you feel 
like you wanted to say ‘rats’—why—you 
must say, ‘Mehercule’!’’) how he showed 
his legal mind by inquiring how they can 
take pictures of Santa Claus if nobody 
ever sees him, how he handles all the 
lingo of the automobilist with a fluency 
that fills me with awe (J don’t know a 
cylinder from a spark-plug; there is a 
difference, isn’t there?), et cetera, et 
cetera, but what’s the use? Already I 
can see this coming back with a note 
from the editor, “Can’t you cut it down 
to two thousand words?” (It isn’t as if I 
were writing up his boy.) 

But a few more evidences of Richard’s 
wide range of observation and _ intelli- 
gence as developt by our system I sim- 
ply must recite. 

At the age of two and a half it was his 
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habit to hold out his arms to me enticing- 
ly, and coo in honeyed tones, “Auntie 
Amo, come cwose to me.” And when 
Auntie Amo came, he nearly pulled the 
hair out of her head and doubled up with 
mirth the while. You may not believe it, 
but one day I rebelled. I said: 

“No, I’m not coming, for you always 
pull my hair.” 

“Oh!” quoth he, soothingly, “I’ll buy 
you anuvver hair, Auntie Amo, if I pull 
iss hair off.” 

I submit to any unprejudiced person 
that nothing but classical training could 
have produced in a two-year-old such 
keenness of perception that he should 
have already discovered the nature of the 
most efficacious brand of twentieth cen- 
tury hair-restorer. 

We had not tried—yet—to imbue Rich- 
ard with our scorn for domestic science 
in schools, but he seems to have caught 
the spirit. He has been very desirous 
to go to “really school” to “gwan’ papa,” 
and even offered two pennies to “pay his 
tuition in his advance,” but after about 
two days of “really” instruction he wear- 
ied of it, and wished to discontinue the 
pursuit of learning, Alice said: 

“But if you are going to be a Rhodes 
scholar, or a doctor like papa, or an en- 
gineer, or any of the things you want to 
be when you grow up, you must study 
hard now, and recite to grandpapa.” 

“Well, mamma,” he said, “I’ve decided 
not to be any of vose things. When I get 
big I’m dus’ going to keep house, an’ 
you don’t have to know anyfing to do 
vat.” 

Now it would seem to me that the 
thread of pedagogical and child-psycho- 
logical thought so manifest thruout this 
entire article would render anything like 
a formal “moral” superfluous; but I do 
suppose that the only way to convince 
Mr. Editor that its serious purpose would 
justify its publication at even twice its 
present length, is to formulate one. So 
here it is, and it is two-fold: Every 
small child needs the training of an un- 
orthodox, suffraget bachelor maid, and, 
conversely, every bachelor maid needs 
the training of a small child, because — 
good heavens! (or perhaps more fitting- 
ly, edepol!) I must go down and look «f- 
ter the morals of Richard. I have just 
heard him on the back porch inquiring, 

“Lillie, has the ice-wagon came yet?” 
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[Joseph Pulitzer left to Columbia a million dollars, with a second million conditionally, to 
establish a School of Journalism. The school was promptly organized under an advisory board of 
distinguished editors and publicists and commenced work last September. Talcott Williams, LL. D., 


L.H.D., of the Philadelphia Press, 


was called from a long career of leadership in American 


journalism to become director. Nine students admitted to advanced standing were graduated in 
June, and in a new building the school will be fully equipt and organized in the fall.—EprrTor.] 


The School of Journalism in Columbia 
University on the Pulitzer Foundation 
finished its first year last June. It of- 
fered, at opening, all the four years of 
its curriculum. It admitted students to 
each year. The members of its fourth- 
year class were college graduates, with 
a bachelor degree. For them, as for many 
who will succeed them in the last year 
of the school, their study, while under- 
graduate in academic organization, was 
post-graduate in character, in the same 
sense as is professional study in a law 
or a medical school. The second and 
third years were entered on advanced 
standing from other institutions and 
from Columbia College. The first-year 
class was made up half of men who had 
past the usual college entrance examina- 
tion and half admitted as non-matricu- 
lants on the strength of newspaper ex- 
perience, maturity and ability. These last 
are eligible to a degree if for two years 
they maintain a grade of B, the grades 
being A, B, C and D. 

This was true of nearly half of those 
thus admitted. Experience with this 
group has convinced those closest to this 
experiment that our colleges could with 
profit to themselves and their students 
admit special students, as eligible to a 
degree, without the usual college fit, if 
our institutions vigorously required of 
them a high level of attainment and re- 
fused to permit the special student to 
remain unless he reached this standard. 
The student who is admitted as “spe- 
cial” because he has not been successful 
in his previous studies is tolerably sure 
to be unsuccessful in his undergraduate 
work. The special students, whose defi- 
ciencies are due to a season of active life, 
taken while their fellows were preparing 
for their examinations, are likely to fur- 
nish as valuable material as there is in 
a class. To them more has .been given 


than to others entering in regular course 
and of them more must be required. 
Were this policy generally followed many 
a boy who has begun wage-earning 
would return to higher studies and give 
them a serious attention, never awak- 
ened in him by college preparation. The 
lock-step of our education with its pre- 
cise tests becomes mechanical and even 
the humanities cannot survive this dead- 
ening drag. 

The academic experience of the first 
year of the school was less significant 
than its public and professional proof 
that the country and its press are both 
ready for the systematic education of 
journalists. The doubt, sometimes de- 
rision, with which Mr. Pulitzer’s propo- 
sal of a School of Journalism was re- 
ceived a dozen years ago, has disap- 
peared. No new step in education has 
had a wider publicity. None has had a 
more general approval. Scores of audi- 
ences—nearly sixty in all—were glad to 
listen to the plans and the purpose of the 
school. It had in newspapers the friendli- 
est notice and comment. Its graduates 
were at work within a month after they 
completed their course. So far as a few 
weeks’ experience can indicate, these 
graduates, who had had the fourth 
year in the school, a year devoted almost 
wholly to technical work with a college 
course back of it, were better and more 
thoroly trained than men who have spent 
a year or even two years in a city room. 
They had done more important assign- 
ments than the beginner at “practical” 
tasks, they had shared in a wider va- 
riety of newspaper work—including dra- 
matic and art criticism with editorial 
writing—of which a beginner in a news- 
paper has nothing—and they knew bet- 
ter how to edit copy. 

This general training prepares a man 
to begin and be ready for the widening 
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range of newspaper and periodical work. 
The School of Journalism offers also the 
schooling, of the writer. It is certain to 
furnish trained men for that broad array 
of occupations which require writing, 
editing and a knowledge of the sources 
of information and knowledge. The lit- 
erary craftsman will come from the 
school as well as the journalist. The 
combination which the school offers of 
a thoro college course, serious, unsparing 
of toil, made up of carefully selected 
studies and combined with special train- 
ing in the art of expression and the tech- 
nique of the writer, is certain to produce 
men versed both in knowledge and in its 
use, writing to sell and able to reach the 
public. A third of those who teach in the 
school have been journalists. Not one but 
felt that he was witnessing the creation 
of a new field of instruction in that art 
of arts, the practical use for definite ends 
of the written word. 

The reason and cause of this is that 
the writer under academic conditions is 
usually separated from life and in the 
last two years of the School of Journal- 
ism, and particularly in the fourth year, 
he is plunged in life. Every man who 
wrote much in his college course—as 
many a man who reads these lines doubt- 
less has—will recollect his personal de- 
tachment. He was writing from the au- 
thors he knew, the gods of youth, too 
often the tin gods. He worked alone. The 
student writer has academic standards 
in mind and a sense of unreality broods 
over his subjects. 

The men in the fourth year of the 
School of Journalism and measurably 
those also in the second and third years 
are close to the subjects in life which 
have always trained and inspired the 
writer. They know the moving show of 
the street. They have the reporter’s op- 
portunities. They attend courts and sig- 
nal trials. They enter the police station 
and the police court. Every city pageant 
unrolls itself before them. Of the trag- 
edies of a great center they are wit- 
nesses. Its great spectacles are theirs 
and the greater figures of its daily life 
they see. Their criticism springs not 
from closet and classroom, but from the 
plays whose first performance they share 
and the exhibitions they visit. These 
things quicken, inspire, ripen and ma- 
ture. 
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The use of a great city as a laborator) 
has never been carried farther or em 
ployed more systematically. As a re 
porter, I had seen thru happy and fruit- 
ful, if hard and toilful, years, now two- 
score summers away, the educating, 
stimulating effect of the reporter’s life; 
but even I was not prepared for the in- 
stant result when all the varying tasks 
of the reporter were used for training 
men, instructed as to the work, sent to 
significant tasks, kept at important 
events, criticized, corrected, developt and 
directed. All this gave form, coherence, 
point and direction to the city room’s 
desultory round. 

If a man has the writer’s aptitude, and 
without it no man can become a journal- 
ist, teach as a school may, this close 
breasting of a great city’s “inconstant 
billows,” quickens all his powers. In ac- 
ademic conditions a man too often is 
taught to write and sees nothing of life. 
In the newspaper office he sees life and 
is not taught to write. The opening year 
of the School of Journalism has shown 
that these two factors in education can 
be combined. In the first year the single 
course which covered the round of inor- 
ganic and organic science was so han- 
dled and taught that men wrote with ac- 
curacy and human interest on subjects 
over which most newspaper men have 
had their unsolved puzzles. The entire 
writing in this first year centers about 
its studies, giving the work reality and 
that background of newly acquired 
knowledge and cognition out of which 
writing springs and thru whose expres- 
sion it is developt. The training in writ- 
ing in the second year made economics 
its center and introduced the student to 
share quotations, the markets, trade, the 
Stock Exchange, great corporations, 
their reports and their working. The 
third year began reporting, lecture re- 
ports and will next year add the short 
story and the special article. The fourth 
year, as I have already pointed out, car- 
ried a man thru the range of newspaper 
work as it records all to which “a great 
city rings like one vast quire.” 

This writing proved of absorbing in- 
terest. Men wrote because they loved it. 
There was no need to force men to the 
task. The enthusiasm of the professional 
course spurred each. The whole round of 
task. The enthusiasm of the professional 
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Behind the arched windows are a newspaper reading-room and a model journalistic iibrary. A ‘“‘city 
room” with two city desks and typewriters will be used in the reporting and copy-reading courses. 


course spurred each. The whole round of 
education would be bettered if the rela- 
tion of each subject to a man’s future 
life were made clear, manifest and au- 
thoritative so that men worked aware 
and awake that they were sowing for 
the years to reap. Of how much college 
education is this true, and where this is 
not true, can any study in any verity 
educate? 

But writing, important as it must be 
in the training of the newspaperman, 
fills less than a third of the four years’ 


work of the School of Journalism. All. 


the professions have run the same round. 
The medical man began as the “medicine 
man,” a close observer and a shrewd ad- 
viser, supplementing this by the arts of 
the charlatan and sorcerer. Only in our 
day and almost in our generation has 
medicine ceased to be empiric, become 
experimental, changed from the mere 
practise of the office and a traditional 
treatment and medication, to the as- 
sured knowledge of the laboratory and 
hospital. The pleader in the courts of 
ancient cities was schooled in the art of 
expression rather than in the science of 
law. The sophist and rhetorician who 
taught the great advocates of the Agora 
and the Forum were as far removed from 


teaching of law and the lawyer as mere 
courses in newspaper writing are from 
the full needs of newspaper training. 
These needs can only be met by study 
in the knowledge newspaper work de- 
mands. This training in knowledge 
rather than in dexterity has transformed 
and transfigured the teaching of medi- 
cine and of law. It is the inspiring re- 
sult of the first year of the School of 
Journalism, which Mr. Pulitzer’s large 
gift and large-minded, far-reaching plan 
made possible that it has left all, who 
shared this great experiment, teacher 
and taught alike, convinced that the 
preparation for journalism has entered 
on the path which the training of law 
and of medicine has pursued. The school 
is still an experiment. May it never be 
anything else! Changes will come. New 
studies and new methods will appear. 
To succeed, it must always keep near the 
actual work of the daily newspaper. But 
the first year has at least made clear that 
a great city can be successfully used as 
the laboratory of the journalist and that 
solid studies, not usually linked in our 
colleges to writing, can be fruitfully em- 
ployed to train and to stimulate the 
writer. 


New York City. 
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The Little Red Schoolhouse a “Fake” 


What the Country Schoolhouse Really Is, and Why 
By Edna M. Hill 


{One of the great fallacies of conservatism is the theory that a thing which has been of 
service in the past is good enough for the present. There has been a deal of speechmaking 
wasted on the “little red schoolhouse, the cradle of our liberties, etc.”” The splendid record of the 
country school in turning out leaders of the people does not make soap and water unnecessary, 
and the ghosts of departed statesmen do not stop cracks in the floor. Miss Hill tells here just how 
bad conditions are in a state which we have come to regard as a leader in public education. Her 
article is based on five years’ experience as a teacher in country schools and the report of the 


Wisconsin Board of Public Affairs and the work of the Department of Education of the Russell 


Sage Foundation.—EbpITonr. ] 


The schoolhouse squats dour and silent 
in its acre of weeds. A little to the rear 
two wretched outbuildings. Upon its 
gray clapboarded sides, window blinds 
hang loose and window sashes sag away 
from their frames. Groaning upon one 
hinge the vestibule door turns away from 
lopsided steps, while a broken drain pipe 
sways perilously from the east corner 
of the roof. 

Within and beyond the vestibule is the 
schoolroom, a monotony of grimy walls 
and smoky ceiling. Cross lights from the 
six windows shine upon rows of desks 
of varying sizes and in varying stages 
of destruction. A kitchen table faces the 
door. Squarely in the middle of the rough 
pine floor stands a jacketed stove. A 
much torn dictionary and a dented water 
pail stand side by side on the shelf below 
the one blackboard. 

And this is the “little red schoolhouse” 
to which I looked forward so eagerly dur- 
ing the summer—nothing but a tumble- 
down shack set in the heart of a pros- 
perous farming district of southern 
Wisconsin. 

It is not unique. The recent publica- 
tion of the Department of Education of 
the Russell Sage Foundation makes it 
plain that just such dilapidation is the 
rule in our country schools. There are, 
of course, exceptions. In Washington 
and California, the country school is gen- 
erally good. The other extreme is found 
in the southeastern states, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, for instance. 

But there is hope for Wisconsin. Un- 
like any other state, she has a Board of 
Public Affairs, which is charged with 
the duty of prying into all her institu- 
tions and finding out what is the matter 
with them. 

It was in the year 1911 that the board 
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undertook to look into rural school con- 
ditions. In that same year it was an- 
nounced that a fund for a five-year test 
of field training for public service had 
been raised by Mrs. E. H. Harriman and 
that the New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research was to conduct the test. Dr. 
William H. Allen was appointed director 
of this new department, the Training 
School for Public Service, as it is called. 
To him came an invitation from the Wis- 
consin board to collaborate in “studying 
rural school conditions and needs in Wis- 
consin,” an invitation which he was glad 
to accept because “1,400,000 of Wiscon- 
sin’s 2,500,000 people are in rural com- 
munities and because no field of public 
service more needs to have its men and 
its methods tested than does the field of 
public education.” 

So it came about that Dr. Allen 
brought his young men out to Wisconsin 
and turned them loose to peep and pry 
and find out all they could about our 
country schools. They have already made 
a general study of schools in twenty- 
seven counties and a detailed investiga- 
tion into 131 schools in thirteen repre- 


sentative counties. The results of these 


investigations have now become public. 

Their report shows that, while my 
schoolhouse may be a bit below the aver- 
age in appearance, it is on a level with 
the rest in most other matters. Unclean- 
liness is the rule. Only one-fourth of 
Wisconsin’s country schools have their 
floors scrubbed once a month. The re- 
maining three-fourths are so treated 
once a year—or less. In thirteen schools 
it was found that no one in the district 
could remember that it had ever been 
done. 

This aversion to floor scrubbing quit« 
naturally extends to outbuildings. The 
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report says: “Indescribable conditions 
were found in some cases.” In sixty-six 
schools they discovered the closets were 
thoroly cleaned once a year: in thirteen 
schools twice yearly: and in the remain- 
ing schools, forty per cent of the whole, 
either not at all or at least not within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. 

Not only were things generally bad, 
but not one school was found which con- 
formed to all the minimum requirements 
in regard to toilets, i. e.: 

Where 

1. They were scrubbed once a month. 

2. They were cleaned out thoroly un- 
derneath twice a year. 

3. They were inspected once a day by 
the teacher and once a week by a school 
officer. 

4. They were thirty feet apart. 

5. They were thirty feet distant from 
the school building. 

6. They were thoroly screened. 

With such conditions in Wisconsin, 
which has some laws relating to sanitary 
requirements, it is easy to imagine the 
state of affairs in the twelve states which 
have no legislation whatever on this sub- 
ject. 

Another sanitary sin lies in the use 
of common drinking cups. We have laws 
prohibiting their presence in the public 
schools, but it is a difficult matter to en- 
force. It is small wonder that the chil- 
dren fail to see the importance of using 
the individual cups when at home they 
see father and mother, the hired man 
and the baby drinking from the same 
dipper—and thriving. The numerical 
showing is pretty good since the report 
announces the use of individual drinking 
cups in eighty-four schools, but it goes 
on to point out that: 

“Of the eighty-four schools where the 
individual drinking cups were in use, 
only two provided dustproof cabinets for 
the cups. In the majority of cases the 
danger of infection was not decreased 
by the use of individual cups in actual 
practise.” 

Personally I cannot see how the “dan- 
ger of infection” will ever be decreased 
so long as schools fail to be provided 
with wells and cups go on being dipt into 
the common water pail. 

Unlike the case of the individual 
drinking cups, the numerical showing is 
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quite as bad as the actuality where 
desks are concerned. In my schoolroom 
they are so arranged that the smaller 
ones line up across the front of the room 
and proceed in a series of steps to the 
back, where the largest seats are to be 
found. This practise is almost universal 
and results in a high seat going with a 
low desk. The fact that out of 4265 such 
sittings investigated by the Training 
School experts, only ninety-four, or two 
per cent, could be adjusted in any man- 
ner, needs no comment. The little chil- 
dren’s feet dangle midway between the 
seat and the floor and the big boys whack 
their knees and bend their backs to ac- 
commodate themselves to this senseless 
arrangement. 

It is rather a notable fact, that altho 
there is no larger class of sedentary 
workers in all America than our school 
children, there are only five states which 
have any regulations at all covering seats 
and desks. The children have no union to 
compel fair treatment. 

The trades unions in Wisconsin have 
succeeded in securing legislation gov- 
erning matters of ventilation and drafts 
in factories, but nothing has been done 
along this line for our country schools. 
We have an excellent stove and a good 
ventilating device—due probably to the 
subvention of fifty dollars given by the 
state as a reward to the districts in- 
stalling them—but we cannot keep warm 
even so. Currents of cold come in thru 
the windows and up thru the cracks in 
the floor and the rottenness of the build- 
ing destroys the effectiveness of the one 
really good bit of furniture in the school- 
house. But this is true everywhere. Only 
one state, Ohio, has complete laws re- 
specting schoolhouse construction. Fif- 
teen others exercize a moderate degree 
of control; thirteen have very deficient 
regulations, and in nineteen no attempt 
at all is made to compel proper building. 
Such regulations as there are in the sev- 
eral states are not adequately enforced 
according to the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion report. 

If our windows do let in too much cold 
air, they cannot be charged with letting 
in too much light. The minimum require- 
ments demand that every schoolhouse 
shall have 

1. Windows on one side or on two ad- 
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jacent sides only with the major light 
coming over the left shoulders of the 
pupils. 

2. Windows properly curtained with 
opaque and translucent curtains. 

3. Windows running practically to the 
ceiling. 

4. Narrowest piers possible between 
windows—not over fifteen inches. 

5. White ceilings and walls tinted a 
soft light green or gray, restful to the 
eye and nerves and having high reflect- 
ing quality. 

No one schoolhouse in the State of 
Wisconsin fulfils all of these require- 
ments, while the great majority fulfil 
none of them. 

Even where schoolhouses are new and 
put up without regard to cost and with 
the best of intentions, the lighting is 
wrong. This is the least understood 
feature of building, it would seem. 

Even if all these things were correct, 
even if all the schoolhouses were well 
built, and the light good, it would still 
fall far short of the ideal were there no 
more attention paid to the matter of 
beauty both within and without the 
building. We have here a yard of great 
natural possibilities, but it has been de- 
nuded of its original growth of trees— 
the usual method of “clearing” adopted 
by school boards—and nothing has ever 
been done to beautify or even keep clean 
the barren ugly plot which they left. 

Similarly there is not one work of art 
on the walls of the schoolroom, my Rem- 
ington excepted. I have been told that 
it would not pay the school board to in- 
vest in “sich”—the children would not 
appreciate them. It is, perhaps, just as 
well that the judgment of the average 
school board is not called into action in 
the matter of buying works of art ‘or 
the schoolroom: but the delight of the 
children in the picture mentioned, in its 
brilliantly beautiful coloring as well as 
in the story which it tells, is quite suffi- 
cient proof that they do appreciate 
“sich.” But perhaps it is too much to 
expect beauty within our country schools 
when the esthetic movement is still so 
new in our cities. 

About one-eighth of a mile distant 
from the schoolhouse stands a long low 
building painted a rich red. It is warmly 
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built. Adequate provision has been mad 
for light and air according to the lates: 
and most advanced ideas. Also it cosi 
$2000 and houses a lot of hogs. The 
schoolhouse is worth barely $100, and 
any good farmer knows that no self-re- 
specting hog would thrive in it. But hogs 
can be sold and children cannot. 

It must be conceded, however, that if 
a farmer saw a hog and a child drown- 
ing in a mud wallow, he would save the 
child and let the hog go. It is not at al! 
that he does not love his children: it is 
only that he is, like most of us, short- 
sighted, and the dollar in the hog is 
much nearer and more apparent than the 
dollars in the child. It is interesting to 
note that, in the states where the rights 
of children are respected, the greatest 
amount of money is expended upon their 
education; while in states where child 
labor is condoned and even upheld, 
the amount of money put into the 
schools is shamefully small. Thir- 
teen states invest less than $20 per 
annum per child in the school plant; 
Massachusetts pays out for this purpose 
$115 per child, New York coming next 
with $111. Mississippi, on the other 
hand, lavishes $4 per child every year on 
school grounds and buildings, while the 
Carolinas and Georgia compete with 
each other for next worse place. The 
Sage Foundation ranks Wisconsin very 
low in this respect, along with Delaware, 
Maryland, Kansas and a number of 
other Western and Southern states. 

The farmer has been called the “back- 
bone of the nation,” but one may be per- 
mitted to wonder just what sort of a 
backbone the farmer’s child is going to 
be when, in the institution which is sup- 
posed to fit him for citizenship, he meets 
with conditions which twist his spine 
out of shape, ruin his eyes, breed tuber- 
culosis and dull his perceptions—not only 
of outward and visible beauty, but of 
mental concepts—ideas, of the power of 
thinking straight and clean, of morals 
and common decency. 

And the answer to one’s wondering is 
already apparent and will become more 
and more evident if this statement is al- 
lowed to hold true: 

The child: the hog:: $100: $2000. 


Madison, Wisconsin. 
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J See and Am Hatisfied 
By Kelly Miller 


Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, Howard University, Washington 
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Tie vision of a scion of a despised and rejected race, the span of whose life is miasur.d bp the pears of its 
Golden Jubilee, and whose fancy, like the vine that girdles the tree-trunk, runneth both forward and back. 


I see the African savage as he drinks his palmy wine, and basks in the sunshine 

of his native bliss, and is happy. 

see the man-catcher, impelled by thirst of gold, as he entraps his simple-souled 
victim in the snares of bondage and of death, by use of force or guile. 

see the ocean basin whitened with his bones, and the ocean current running red 
with his blood, amidst the hellish horrors of the middle passage. 

see him laboring for two centuries and a half in unrequited toil, making the hill- 
side of our southland to glow with the snow-white fleece of cotton, and the 
valleys to glisten with the golden sheaves of grain. 

see him silently enduring cruelty and torture undescribable, with flesh flinching 
beneath the sizz of angry whip or quivering under the gnaw of the sharp- 
toothed bloodhound. 

see a chivalric civilization instinct with dignity, comity and grace rising upon 
pillars supported by his strong and brawny arm. 

see the swarthy matron lavishing her soul in altruistic devotion upon the offspring 
of her alabaster mistress. 

I see the haughty sons of a haughty race pouring out their lustful passion upon 
black womanhood, filling our land with a bronzed and tawny brood. 

I see also the patriotic solicitude of the kindly hearted owners of men, in whose 
breast not even iniquitous system could sour the milk of human kindness. 

I hear the groans, the sorrows, the sighings, the soul striving of these benighted 
creatures of God, rising up from the low grounds of sorrow and reaching the 
ear of Him who regardeth man of the lowliest estate. 

I strain my ear to supernal sound, and I hear in the secret chambers of the Almighty 
the order to the Captain of the Hosts, to break his bond and set him free. 

I see Abraham Lincoln, himself a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, arise 
to execute the high decree. 

see two hundred thousand black boys in blue baring their breasts to the bayonets 
of the enemy, that their race might have some slight part in its own deliverance. 

see the great Proclamation delivered in the year of my birth, of which I became 
the first fruit and beneficiary. 

see the assassin striking down the great Emancipator; and the house of mirth is 
transformed into the Golgotha of the nation. 

watch the Congress as it adds to the Constitution new words, which make that 
document a charter of liberty, indeed. 

a cae citizen running to and fro in the first fruit of his new-found 
reedom. 

see him rioting in the flush of privilege which the nation had vouchsafed, but 
which I know is not destined long to last. 

see him thrust dowri from the high seat of political power, by fraud and force, 
while the nation looks on in sinister silence and acquiescent guilt. 

see the tide of public feeling run cold and chilly, as the vial of racial wrath is 
wreakt upon his bowed and defenseless head. 

see his body writhing in the agony of death as his groans issue from the crackling 
flames, while the funeral pyre lights the midnight sky with its dismal glare. 
My heart sinks with heaviness within me. 

I see that the path of progress has never taken a straight line, but has always been 
a zigzag course amid the conflicting forces of right and wrong, truth and error, 
justice and injustice, cruelty and mercy. 

I see that the great generous American Heart, despite the temporary flutter, will 
finally beat true to the higher human impulse, and my soul abounds with re- 
assurance and hope. 

I see his marvelous advance in the rapid acquisition of knowledge and acquirement 
of things material, and attainment in the higher pursuits of life, with his face 
fixt upon that light which shineth brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. 

3 see him who was once deemed stricken, smitten of God and afflicted, now entering with universal welcome 

into the glad fellowship of humanity, and J look calmly upon the centuries of blood and tears and travail 

of soul, and am satisfied. 
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The Conduct of College Girls 


By Suzanne Wilcox 


For some years | have lived in a col- 
lege town and have been much interested 
in student life, especially in fraternity 
life because that has been most conspicu- 
ous; and while I have recognized the ad- 
vantages which fraternities have had to 
offer to some students, I have heartily 
disapproved of many of their artificial 
standards of value and conduct. 

Most particuiarly have I been imprest 
with certain phases of development 
among the so-called “society” young 
women, who during their college course 
appear to acquire an exaggerated and 
superficial sense of their rights and 
privileges, while losing all sense of their 
duties to society. Others appear to swal- 
low a whole college course and go back 
into the world with so little assimilated, 
with no fixity of purpose, and rooted 
only in the surface soil of life. Indeed, 
so often have I been imprest with these 
facts that I have felt there must be 
something radically wrong with a sys- 
tem of education which permits such 
development. 

Some time ago my friend, the Dean 
of Women, announced that she was about 
to entertain some of the college women. 
She invited me to assist her at one of 
the gatherings and to give a “talk” to 
the sorority freshmen. 

The afternoon of the gathering to 
which I was invited was warm, and 
most of the sorority freshmen were 
out in their prettiest gowns, and 
in the best of spirits. There was a 
short musical program, after which I 
wandered about among the girls trying 
to get acquainted. Every one appeared 
to be having a good time until my “talk” 
was announced. Then suddenly they all 
looked as tho they had been trapt. When 
I announced further that I was going to 
talk to them about their faults, and 
smiled as tho I was perhaps only perpe- 
trating a joke, they did not smile in turn. 
On the contrary, the pursed lips, the 
stiffened backs and the grim stares clear- 
ly indicated that they did not wish to be 
talked to, and, least of all, about their 
faults. 

I think I knew just how they felt. I 
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could readily imagine myself in their 
places. I did not blame them, and I was 
quaking before their manifest hostility. 
Yet withal, I persevered, nevertheless, 
and gave them my text. It was taken 
from an article by William James: “The 
best claim that a college education can 
possibly make on your respect, the best 
thing it can aspire to accomplish for you 
is this: that it should help you to know 
a good man when you see him.” But 
even the announcement of my text pro- 
duced no relaxation in the hostile looks. 

After a few general comments, I said 
that I believed I could best make my . 
point of view clear by telling a few of 
the many stories I had heard, which il- 
lustrated some of the customs and atti- 
tudes of fraternity students, and after I 
had finished I hoped they would be frank 
with me. If the stories were not typical 
and misrepresented them, they should 
freely say so. On the other hand, if they 
were typical and representative I trust- 
ed that they would be candid enough 
to say so, and to say also what they 
thought of such standards of conduct. 

I then spoke of the fact that there is 
a common belief that many fraternity 
men can tell when a new-comer gets off 
the train, by the cut of his coat or gen- 
eral “get-up,” whether he would make a 
desirable fraternity man or not. To be 
sure, the cut of a coat or a man’s gen- 
eral “get-up” does not cover the require- 
ments for eligibility to a fraternity, but 
mere material possessions are doubtless 
a tremendously important and. impres- 
sive factor to many of these young men. 
To illustrate this same attitude among 
the women I then told the story of a 
young girl who had recently come to col- 
lege recommended to one of the leading 
women’s societies. The girl’s mother and 
aunts had been members of the organi- 
zation to which she had been recom- 
mended; her own record as a student 
was excellent, and she personally had 
much charm, yet after having been sev- 
eral times elaborately entertained by the 
sorority in question she was finally re- 
jected. Several of the alumni sisters, who 
knew the girl’s family, were much 
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piqued at this and ventured to question 
some of the older girls as to the reason 
for their action. But they found it diffi- 
cult to elicit any response. At last, how- 
ever, one girl, who evidently felt strong- 
ly on the matter, blurted out: “Well, 
they say her people are quite poor now, 
and if you’d seen the dowdy coat she 
wore to our evening party I guess you’d 
have been for turning her down, too.” 

Following this story I repeated the 
comments of a young man who in depre- 
cating the commercial standards among 
the sorority women, said: “For example, 
Miss S and I came here from a little 
backwoods town. We played together 
when we were children, and until a few 
years ago we always ran about bare- 
footed in summer time. I dare say until 
she came here she’d hardly even seen a 
cab, but now when we go to a dance, if 
it’s only two blocks away, she expects to 
ride in a cab. Now, when these girls 
‘put up’ like that I don’t see how the 
fellows can help getting into debt.” 

[ then read part of a freshman theme, 
written by a young girl on “First Im- 
pressions of Fraternity Life.” It appears 
that on the first Sunday evening, she was 
asked what she had. been talking about 
so long and so seriously with the young 
man from her home town. When her 
sorority sisters learned that she had 
been seriously discussing serious mat- 
ters, they informed her that this would 
not do; that it was her duty to try to 
make her sorority popular with the fra- 
ternity men, who did not like girls who 
talked seriously. To this the young wom- 
an retorted with meek irony that she 
had always liked a little serious talk 
sometimes, but henceforth she would do 
her utmost always to talk frivolously to 
fraternity men. 

The story I wished to tell next was 
one, as I explained to the young women, 
which I had never quite credited, never- 
theless I would give it as I had heard it. 
At an evening party a prominent young 
man to whom one of the young women 
was engaged—at least she was wearing 
his fraternity pin, which is supposed to 
be equivalent to an engagement—was 
absent. When questioned about his ab- 
sence she laughingly replied, “Oh, he 
went to the city a. few days ago on a 
little sporting spree, I suppose, and 
hasn’t got back yet.” 
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“You seem to take it very cheerfully,” 
was the bantering retort of a young man 
who heard the remark. 

“Certainly I do,” she replied, smiling 
indulgently; “you know I’ve never had 
much use for a young man who isn’t a 
bit of a sport.” 

After this I turned to one young 
woman who had previously attended an- 
other college which has gained the repu- 
tation of teaching students, before all 
else, to help themselves, and asked her 
to say what she had found was the most 
striking point of difference between the 
standards of the two colleges. 

The young woman rose reluctantly, 
but in the plainest and simplest way said 
that the most striking difference she had 
observed between the two places was 
that at V. (a college where nearly 
every student does something toward 
supporting himself) the most respected 
student was the one who was econom- 
ically most independent, i. e., the one 
who came the nearest to earning his own 
expenses, and at the same time did ex- 
cellent college work, while at the college 
she was now attending, the one who ap- 
peared to be the most respected was the 
one who was most dependent, i. e., who 
had the most given him or her by par- 
ents or friends, and who could excel’ in 
social or athletic lines rather than in 
scholarship. 

Calling upon one of the most popular 
girls in college, I asked her if she 
thought the stories I had been telling 
were typical of the general tone among 
fraternity students. To my surprize she 
replied that she thought the stories 
were, on the whole, comparatively mild 
and quite representative of the stand- 
ards common among fraternities. For in- 
stance, she had often listened to the 
conversation among students at mixt 
gatherings and it had occurred to her 
more than once that it would be pitiable 
if the character of the majority of stu- 
dents were no better than the character 
of their remarks at social functions. 
Furthermore, she believed that many of 
the ideas fostered among fraternity stu- 
dents were not of the sort to make them 
broad-minded, or to give them the right 
measures of value. 

After calling upon several others for 
comments, one young woman said she 
herself condemned the girls most for 
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their attitude toward loose morals in 
young men; that as long as girls. winked 
at such habits, one need hardly expect 
anything better from young men; and 
that she believed that very often women 
lived to repent bitterly for having taken 
so lax an attitude. 

I had been hoping for comments along 


this line and at this point I read first a. 


little clipping taken from a talk by Jane 
Addams to some of the club women of 
Chicago, wherein she said, in effect, that 
it is time for the foolish, artificial bar- 
riers between mothers and daughters to 
be broken down; time also to cease send- 
ing young women out into the world 
ignorant of the wiles and traps which 
beset them. Following this I read a few 
sentences from a paper read some time 
ago by President Emeritus Eliot, of 
Harvard University, before the Amer- 
ican School Hygiene Association: 

The only alternative for education in sex 
hygiene is the prolongation of the present 
awful wrongs and woes in the very vitals 
of civilization . the policy of silence 
has failed everywhere. If any one protests 
that this educational process will abolish 
innocence and make matter of common talk 
the tenderest and most intimate concerns 
in human life, let him consider that virtue 
and not innocence is manifestly God’s ob- 
ject and end for humanity. 


This prompted various comments and 
questions mostly vigorous and to the 
point. I was amazed at the frankness and 
seriousness of some of these freshman 
girls, for I had heard that at the series 
of lectures given each spring to the col- 
lege women by a prominent woman physi- 
cian, some of the young women are great- 
ly shocked, and even faint at the bare re- 
cital of plain, elementary facts which 
every young woman should know. Yet it 
soon became obvious from the puerile 
questions and comments that some were 
ignorant of the simplest, most funda- 
mental facts of sex relations. So mawk- 
ish, sentimental and unthinking were 
some of the comments as to make one 
feel that young women who were no 
better equipt to cope with the actualities 
of American democratic life, were fitted 
only for the high walls of the convent, 
and not for the unrestricted social inter- 
course of a co-educational college, where 
definite knowledge and convictions are 
imperative for right relationships. 
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But presently these rambling com- 
ments developt into a live, serious dis- 
cussion, and at last the definite point of 
discerning the symptoms of immorality 
was brought up. Here again some of the 
crudest, most sentimental opinions were 
exprest, tho it was interesting to note 
the readiness with which some of the 
saner young women exploded these fool- 
ish dream castles. 

Meanwhile, as the discussion waxed 
warmer, I became particularly interested 
in a little girl in a remote corner who 
appeared very young and shy, tho her 
face beamed intelligence and interest, 
and presently I called for her opinion on 
this matter. After hesitating for a few 
moments she said: 

“It seems to me that one can have no 
definite formula for reading character or 
pronouncing upon conduct. Every young 
woman, during the years her character 
is being formed, if she thinks at all, 
realizes that certain influences appeal to 
the very lowest impulses of her nature, 
and others to the better impulses; and if 
the conduct of a young man is such as 
appeals to those impulses which she is 
trying to suppress, she had better let 
him alone.” 

It was now growing dusk, and while 
on all sides there were others eager to 
make comments, I resolved that after 
this comment nothing more should be 
said—for nothing better could be said. 

As for myself, I was no longer quak- 
ing before this body of censorious young 
women. I knew a few of them disap- 
proved of the frank discussion we had 
had. I knew there would be outsiders— 
members of the community and of the 
faculty—who, should they learn of it, 
would express their disapprobation in no 
mild terms. In fact, only a few days 
earlier, in discussing my plans for this 
“talk” with one of the prominent women 
of the community, she strongly depre- 
cated such a move, maintaining that 
such discussion should be limited exclu- 
sively to mothers and daughters. To this 
I should have acceded gladly were it not 
that I knew, as every one knows, that the 
great majority of mothers still adhere to 
the old “conspiracy of silence” on these 
fundamental matters, which is unques- 
tionably so often. responsible for the 
undoing of their daughters. 





(Arguments in Brief, No. 2) 


The Single Six-Year Term for President 


RESOLVED: 


That the President be elected for one and only one term of 


six years. 


[This series of briefs is intended to serve two purposes; to provide debaters of colleges and 
lyceums with an outline of the best arguments and reading references on topics suitable for public 
discussion; and, second, to place before legislators and voters a compact synopsis of the chief 
points in favor and against a question likely to be brought before them for action. The first of 
the series on the question of the exemption of coastwise shipping from Panama tolls appeared May 
29 last. The following has been prepared for us by Miss Edith M. Phelps, compiler of the De- 


bater’s Handbook Series.—EpITor. } 


When the Federal Constitution was 
adopted, one of the last and most difficult 
problems to be solved was the length of 
time the President should hold office and 
whether or not he should be permitted to 
stand for re-election. The present four-year 
term with eligibility for a second term, 
finally adopted, has been pronounced one 
of the most important compromises of the 
Constitution. Since its adoption, at least 
fifty amendments have been proposed ex- 
tending the length of term to six years, and 
many of them have stipulated that there 
should not be a second term. Until recently 
none of these amendments received serious 
consideration, altho supported by the Whigs 
and People’s parties, but in 1912 the Demo- 
cratic party made the single term a plank 
in its platform at the Baltimore Conven- 
tion, and in February, 1913, the Senate 
adopted a resolution providing for a single 
six-year term. This resolution was killed in 
the Judiciary Committee of the House, and, 
as President Wilson has recently declared 
himself opposed to the single-term idea, it 
is practically certain that there will be no 
further legislation on the subject during his 
administration. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE. 


I. There is need for a change in our 
present system of a four-year term for 
President with eligibility for re-election. 

The four-year term is too short for a 

President to carry out his policies. 

Eligibility for re-election is a prolific 
source of political corruption. (a) Priv- 
ilege-seeking corporations support the 
public officer who will grant them privi- 
leges or protect them from deserved prose- 
cution. Large campaign funds have often 
been supplied by corporations amenable 
to punishment under the anti-trust law. 

(b) Owing to the immense power of the 

President, these funds are practically 

compulsory. The suits of the Government 

against the Central and Southern Pacific 

Railroad companies were dismist follow- 


ing Harriman’s contribution of $250,000. 

It has resulted in a use of patronage 
that has brought the President’s office 
into contempt. (a) The President is re- 
garded as head of his party and not of 
the nation. (b) Members of his Cabinet 
become his political advisers. (c) His 
appointees must serve him rather than 
the people and work for his re-election 
whether or not he or they desire it. 

It has forced the President onto the 
stump to work for re-election. (a) At 
least one year out of every four is spent 
in this way. (b) It has resulted in such 
spectacles as the Roosevelt-Taft contest 
of 1912. 

II. These evils would be corrected by a 
single term of six years. 

“Four years is rather a short time in 
which to work out great governmental 
policies. Six years is better.”—William H. 
Taft. 

The temptation to secure re-election 
by the use of patronage or by exerting 
undue pressure on large corporations 
would be removed. 

“It would aid the efficiency of the Ex- 
ecutive and,center his energy and atten- 
tion . . . upon what is a purely dis- 
interested public service if he were made 
ineligible after serving one term. 

III. The proposed change would be bene- 
ficial both to the people and to the Presi- 
dent. 

It would preserve the dignity and pres- 
tige of the Presidential office. 

The President would serve the interests 
of the whole people rather than those of 
his party. 

The people would suffer less frequently 
from the business instability that sur- 
rounds every Presidential election. 

Greater administrative efficiency would 
result from the less frequent changes in 
Cabinet officers and appointive depart- 
ment heads. 

IV. The argument that this change would 
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limit the right of the people to choose their 
Executive has no weight. 

It will remove conditions that now per- 
mit the bosses and corrupt interests to 
thwart the wishes of the electorate. 

V. The objection that the country would 
be deprived of the experience and superior 
fitness of the President often at a time 
when he is most neded, is unsupported. 

It is doubtful if a single case exists 
where a second term has proved superior 
to the first. 

There has never been a time when a 
reliable and competent man could not be 
found to succeed the incumbent of a first 
term. 

VI. Re-election as a reward of merit is 
unworthy. 

A man weak enough to work for the 
sake of public approval is unfit to be 
President. 

A re-election secured under the present 
methods costs too much in money and 
self-respect, and is not a proof of public 
approval. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE NEGATIVE. 


I. A single six-year term for President 
would be futile as a preventive of the evils 
of patronage. 

A retiring President could and prob- 
ably would use as much power to secure 
the nomination of his successor or to in- 
sure the carrying out of his policies as 
he would exercize in securing his own 
nomination. Roosevelt worked to secure 
Taft’s nomination. 

The evils of patronage can be nullified 
by means of an efficient civil service and 
the Presidential primary. 

II. Extension to a term of six years with 
no opportunity for re-election would be 
harmful. 

It is taking from the people the right 
to elect to the Presidency any one they 
see fit. 

It will remove from the President the 
incentive to be responsive to the will of 
the people. He will be more obedient to 
those to whom he owes his election. 

It might operate to deprive the nation 
of the services of an Executive just when 
experience has made him most valuable. 

“I can see no propriety in precluding 
ourselves from the services of any man 
who on some great emergency shall be 
deemed universally most capable of serv- 
ing the public.”—George Washington. 

The continuity of policies would be de- 
stroyed by a change of Presidents every 
six years. 

It would lengthen from two to four 
years the deadlock often resulting when. 
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the President is of one party, and one or 

both Houses of Congress of another. 

III. Six years would be too long for a 
President who does not represent the elec- 
torate after election, and too short for a 
good Executive. 

IV. No harm results to the country from 
Presidential elections every four years. 

It is an advantage to have the people 
stirred up to an active consideration of 
public affairs. 

V. There is no more reason why the Pres- 
ident should be limited to a single term of 
six years than members of Congress. They 
are as fully exposed to the evils of patron- 
age. 
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| What Said the Little Admiral ? 


By William Rose Benet 


Says he, “I’ll get my full Gazette this day, or there will be 
A tablet in Westminster and a burial at sea! 
England’s old-woman Ministry, knit on, knit on, I say! 
You made us cowards at Corsica—you doubted Jarvis’s fleet— 
You snarled at me when I would be at Alexandriay .. . 
Now, Nap’s here, boys! A cheer!” And the drums began to beat. 


Says he, “You grutched my blinded eye and blinked my empty sleeve; 
Well, Lord Hood has seen my sailor-men at Bastia, by your leave. 
My men were ghosts at Calvi under the lion-sun. 
The Austrians smirked and blenched and shirked—but I cut the Dons in two 
The ’tother side Gibraltar. And you know how that was done! 
But it’s made you afraid of me, rear admiral of the blue. 


“You want my explanations for ‘chasing round the sea’? 

You'll want no explanation tonight, for there will be 

The grandest, brightest bonfire of Crapaud’s shrouds and spars 
That ever lighted London with loud huzzas and hearty! 

Officers, sup—and then we’ll up and show how Nelson wars. 
Langridge-grog for the Frog—red-hot grog for Boneyparty!” 


Says he, “I’ll get my own Gazette!” He got it on that night. 

We saw him, in the cockpit, come reeling from the fight 

All blind with blood. But, “Serve my men, surgeon! I’ll bide my turn.” 
And a “king” like that don’t die, for, when disaster rent the wave, 

We heard him from the quarter-deck, as the “Orient” roared astern: 
“Man the boats, while there floats a foe of ours to save!” 


And he so keen that the “Culloden” should get her rightful praise! 

Well, he had an eye for all of us; as, on that day of days, 

He knew where Trowbridge was, and how his shoaling saved the night. 
God rest the little Admiral, and such as he, I say; 

With a heart for every Jack afloat, and the stomach for a fight, 
And his fame in the name of fight off Afrikay! 


New York City. 











The Educational 
Books of the Year 


When the writer of Ecclesiastes sighed 
over the endless making of many books, 
he might well have been prophesying of 
the rate of production in the field of 
educational books in the year 1913. His 
added comment on the weariness of the 
flesh which comes from much study em- 
phasizes the point. Every schoolboy 
will tell you that the Hebrew philosopher 
was right. He knows that there are far 
too many school books; and that nothing 
makes one “tired” like too much study. 
Perhaps the teacher, however, has an- 
other point of view. 

Once a year it is our function to group 
together our comments upon the books 
published during the year in the field of 
education. This, of course, does not mean 
that we ignore the field during the rest 
of the year. Reviews of important: books 
on subjects closely or remotely connected 
with education will be found in many 
issues of THE INDEPENDENT past and to 
come. But once a year we try to give the 
teacher, the superintendent, the student 
of pedagogy, even perhaps the parent, a 
bird’s-eye view of the educational books 
in all departments. They include text- 
books, books for collateral reading, man- 
uals for teaching, books dealing with 
every aspect, psychological, moral, hy- 
gienic, administrative, practical, of the 
art of teaching. Here are books, the very 
subjects of which fill the heart of the 
schoolboy with anticipatory weariness; 
books which make of those subjects 
themselves incentives to much study; 
books which show children how to learn 
and teachers how to teach. 

Because they are new they are not, as 
the enthusiast might be tempted to be- 
lieve, necessarily good. Neither are they 
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necessarily bad, as the ultra conservative 

would be inclined to suspect, because 
they are not old. The wise teacher will 
taste the new, try its flavor, sample its 
nutritive power, and then, perhaps, go 
back to the old with renewed confidence 
and belief in its worth. 


English 


Philip of Texas. Hannah of Kentucky. Benjamin of 
Ohio. Martha of California. Seth ef Colorado. 
Antoine of Oregon. By James Otis. New York: 
American Book Co. 35 cents each. 

Collette in France (Little People Everywhere). By 
E. A. McDonald and J. Dalrymple. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 45 cents. 

The Story of Hawaii. By Mary Charlotte Alexander. 
New York: American Book Co. 75 cents. 

Mewanee, the Little Indian Boy. By Belle Wiley. Bos- 
ton: Silver, Burdett & Co. 30 cents. 

(Merrill’s Story Books.) Stories from the Far East. 
Translated and arranged by R. G. Kent and I. F. 
Hall. New York: C. E. Merrill Co. 30 cents. 

The World Literature Readers. By Celia Richmond. 
Egypt, Greece and Rome. 45 cents. America and 
England. Boston: Ginn & Co. 45 cents. ; 

The Stars and Their Stories. By A. M. M. Griffith. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

Story Telling Time. Compiled by es Weld Dan- 
ielson. Boston: Pilgrim Press. 

Children at Play in Many Lands. By Xx. S. Hall. New 
York: Missionary Education Movement of the 
United States and Canada. 

A Dramatic Version of Greek Myths and Hero Tales. 
By Fanny Comstock. Boston: Ginn & Co. 45 


cents. 

Four-Footed Friends. By Mrs. Huntington Smith. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 50 cents. 

Holland Stories. By Mary E. Smith, of the Jenner 
School, Chicago. New York: Rand, MeNally & 
Co. 50 cents. 

Stories of the Spanish Main., Adapted from Frank R. 

Stockton. Macmillan. 40 cents. 

With Azir in Egypt. By Walter Scott Perry. Boston: 
Atkinson, Mentzer & Co. 40 cents. 

Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends. The Adventures 
of Reddy Fox. By Thornton W. Burgess. $1. 

Williams’s Choice Literature. Compiled and arranged 
by Sherman Williams a Bai American Book 
Co. Books I, Il, Ill, I V, VI, VII. 22 cents, 
25 cents, 28 cents, 35 aoe 40 cents, 45 cents, 50 
cents. 

The Riverside Readers. Fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth readers. By J. H. Van Sickle and W. 
Seegmiller. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 55 cents. 

Elson Primary School Reader. Book One, Two, Four. 
By William H. Elson. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
& Co. 82, 40 and 45 cents. 

(In the Golden Rules Series.) The Golden Key Bovk. 
Golden Deed rs The Golden Word Book. Sy 
E. H. Sneath, G. Hodges and E. L. Stevens. New 
York: Macmillan Co. 55 cents. 
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A l’rimer. By Emma Serl and Vivian Evans. Boston: 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 30 cents. 

The Bacon Primer. By James H. Fassett. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 35 cents. 

Cyr's New Primer, By Ellen M. Cyr. Boston: Ginn 

& Co. 30 cents. 

He <a By Johanna Spyri. Feanaiogion by Emma 
Stelter Hopkins. Boston: Ginn & Co. 50 cents. 
(George Macdonald’s Stories for Little Folks.) The 
Princess and the Goblin. Simplified by Elizabeth 
Lewis. Philadelphia: F. B. Lippincott Company. 

$1.50. 

The Kipling Reader for Elementary Grades. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 40 cents. 

Merril’s English Texts. The Lady of the Lake. Sir 
Walter Scott. New’ York: C. E. Merrill Co. 30 
cents. 

Carlyle, On Heroes, Hero Worship and the Heroic in 
History. Edited by Herbert S. Murch. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. $1.75. 

Old English Ballads. By John A. Long. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 50 cents. 

Whittier’s “Snowbound”’: A Study and Interpreta- 
tion. By Lucy Adella Sloan. New York: Sloan, 
Publisher. 25 cents. 

Barnes English Texts. The Raven, The Courtship of 
Miles Standish, Snowbound. Edited by Charles 
Elbert Rhodes. New York: A. S. Barnes Co. 35 
cents. 

Webster’s Secondary-School Dictionary. Abridged 
from Webster’s New International Dictionary. 
New York: American Book Co. $1.50. 

Webster’s Néw Standard Dictionary. Compiled and 
edited by E. T. Roe. Chicago: Laird & Lee. $3.50. 

The Merrill Speller. Books One and Two. By J. O. 
Wilson and E. A. Winship. New York: C. E. 
Merrill Co. 20 cents each. 

Grammar Grade Speller. By Edwin S. Richards. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 30 cents. 

English Grammar. By Lillian G. Kimball. New York: 
American Book Co. 60 cents. 

A Brief t~— Grammar. By H. S. Alshouse and 
M. R. Root. New York: A. S. Barnes Co. 25 
cents. 

Language for Little People. By John Morrow. New 
York: American Book Co. 25 cents. 

Lessons in the Speaking and Writing of English. 
Books I and Il. By J. M. Manly and E. R. Bailey. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 45 cents, 60 cents. 

Everyday English. Book II. By Franklin T. Baker and 
Ashley H. Thorndike. New York: Macmillan. 60 
cents. 

Composition Book by Grades. Third Year, Fourth 
Year, Fifth Year, Sixth Year. By William J. 
O’Shea and Andrew E. Eichmann. New York: 
C. E. Merrill Co. 24 cents. 

English Readings for Schools. General editor, Wilbur 
Lucius Cross. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Old 
Testament Narratives. By G. H. Nettleton. Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address and Webster’s First 
Bunker Hill Oration. By W. E. Simonds. Tenny- 
son’s Idyls of the King. Edited by John Erskine. 
Franklin’s Autobiography. Edited by Frank 
Woodworth Pine. 30 to 60 cents. 

Lake English Classics. Edited by L. T. Damon. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman & Co. Defoe’s Robinson 
Crusoe. Edited by William T. Hastings. Macau- 
lay’s Essays on Goldsmith, Frederic the Great and 
Madame D’Arblay. 30 cents. 

Select Poems of Robert Browning. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by Hugh C. Laughlin. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 30 cents 

Introduction to Browning. By Ella B. “Hallock. New 
York: Macmillan Co. 75 cents. 

Selected Poems of Christina G. Rossetti. New York: 
Maemillan. 25 cents. 

The Golden Treasury. By Francis T. Palgrave. Edited 
by W. P. Trent and John Erskine. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 50 cents. 

Dramatization. Selected from English classics adapted 
in dramatic form. By S. E. Simons and C. I. 
Orr. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. $1.25. 

Rhetoric and the Study of Literature. By Alfred M. 
Hitchcock. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1. 

Illustrated Lessons in Composition and Rhetoric. By 
— _ Clippinger. Boston: Silver, Burdett & 


English tine: Book II. By Stratton D. Brooks. 
New York: American Book Co. $1. 

Practical English Composition. By C. M. Gerrish and 
M. Cunningham. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. $1. 

oem | of Composition for Secondary Schools. By 
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B. Opdycke. New York: 
Maemillan Co. $1. 


Composition Planning. By John Baker Opdycke. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 90 cents. 

The “First Folio” Shakespeare. Edited by Charlotte 
Porter. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents 
each. The Rape of Lucrece. Venus and Adonis. 
The Life of King Henry the Eighth. Henry the 
Sixth, Parts I, Il, III (3 volumes). Sonnets and 
Minor Poems. 

The Tudor Shakespeare. The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Edited by Fred P. Emery. New York: Macmillan. 
35 cents. 

Masterpieces of the English Drama. By Philip Mas- 
singer. Edited by Lucius A. Sherman. New York: 
American Book Co. 75 cents. 

Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany. By Herbert F. 
Schwartz. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

Thought Art Building in Composition. By Robert 
Wilson Neal. New York: Macmillan. 80 cents. 

The Essentials of English Composition. By James 

Weber Linn. New York: Scribner's. $1. 

How to Write an Essay. By W. T. Webb. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 50 cents. 

Matter, Form and Style. By Hardress O’Grady. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 60 cents. 

Representative Essays in Modern Thought. Edited by 
H. R. Steeves and F. H. Ristine. New York: 
American Book Co. $1.50. 

Handbook of English for Engineers. By W. O. 
Sypherd. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. $1.50. 

Writing English Prose. By T. W. Brewster. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 50 cents. 

Extemporaneous Speaking. By P. M. Pearson and 

M. Hicks. New York: Hinds, Noble & El- 
dredge. $1.25. 

How to Master the Spoken Word. By Edwin Gordon 
Lawrence. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

Study of the Short Story. By H. S. Canby. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1. 

Short — | Writing. By W. B. Pitkin. New York: 
Macmillan Co. 


Of about one hundred books reserved for 
notice in this survey, nineteen are intended 
more especially for use in college, twenty- 
three for high-school classes and fifty-five 
are designed primarily for grammar grades. 
Of the grammar-school books forty-six are 
readers. 

The range of theme and variety of pur- 
pose in these readers is striking and char- 
acteristic. They become a means of teach- 
ing, not literature only, but folklore, his- 
tory, popular science, geography and in 
general whatever concrete things interest 
the mind of a child. James Otis has pre- 
pared a series of six readers in which Philip 
of Texas and Martha of California and 
Benjamin of Ohio join hands with Antoine 
of Oregon and Hannah of Kentucky and 
Seth of Colorado, to tell something of the 
episode of pioneer childhood to children for 
whom our frontier itself is already a tradi- 
tion. Mary W. Alexander, in the Story of 
Hawaii, gives really substantial informa- 
tion, which is made concrete by maps and 
good photogravures. Some of the readers 
open still wider horizons. Professor Kent 
of the University of Pennsylvania has 
translated from the Sanskrit a series of 
sprightly animal fables for Stories from 
the Far East. In the series of World Lit- 
erature Readers, appear two new books, 
edited by Celia Richmond, Egypt, Greece 
and Rome and America and England. Both 
the selections and the pictures in these two 
readers are particularly good, but it is un- 
fortunate that some of the pictures of 
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places are left without titles. Alice M. M. 
Griffith’s Stars and Their Stories gives un- 
practised observers a good deal of popular 
astronomy, and shows in literary selections 
the relation of star to story. This book is 
not intended exclusively for use as a school 
reader. One reader, Greek Myths and Hero 
Tales, has been cast by its author, Fanny 
Comstock, so that very young children may 
act the parts in each story. The titles of the 
following will suggest the range of their 
contents: Stories of the Spanish Main, 
adapted from Frank R. Stockton’s Buc- 
caneers and Pirates of Ouwr Coast; With 
Azir in Egypt, written by Walter Scott 
Perry, and abundantly illustrated by orig- 
inal photographs; Mother West Wind’s 
Animal Friends and The Adventures of 
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Reddy Fox, both written by Thornton W. 
Burgess. Closely allied with the readers of 
this group is Katherine Stanley Hall’s 
Children at Play in Many Lands. This is 
really a book of games. Miss Hall describes 
many of the most popular games among 
the children of many peoples, eastern and 
western, Asiatic and African, in the wish to 
adapt them to the ways of American chil- 
dren. The result is interesting; but the ar- 
tist who drew the illustrations of native 
children at play and the writer of the sug- 
gestions for costumes might profitably have 

compared notes as their work proceeded. 
Besides these topical or “supplementary,” 
readers, there are readers which follow the 
older plan of arrangement in graded series. 
William H. Elson publishes such a series 
in three books, well il- 





A STREET IN OLD NEW ORLEANS 
From Richmond’s America and England (Ginn). 


lustrated in color. This 
series endeavors. to 
combine the interests 
of fable and folklore, 
stories of animals and 
of historical heroes, of 
life in the city and life 
in the country. A more 
extended series in sev- 
en books bears the edi- 
torial name of Sher- 
man Williams, of the 
Educational Depart- 
ment of New York 
State. By the Choice 
Literature Series Mr. 
Williams seeks chiefly 
to awaken literary ap- 
preciation; and _ his 
readers contain a rich 
gathering of _ estab- 
lished classics. For the 
editor’s sake we regret 
that the word “Choice” 
has become so far ap- 
propriated by the pla- 
carded contents of the 
fruit stand and the 
bargain counter. The 
Riverside Readers, 
upon which we made 
favorable comment last 
year, continue this year 
into a fifth, a sixth, a 
seventh and an eighth 
book. No readers sur- 
pass these in_ typo- 
graphical and artistic 
excellence. The Golden 
Rule Series, edited by 
Dean Hodges, of the 
Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge, 
Professor Sneath, of 
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A HAPPY LITTLE FLOCK 
From Smith’s Four-Footed Friends (Ginn). 


Yale, and Edward L. Stevens, associate 
superintendent of schools in New York 
City, is noteworthy as a serious at- 
tempt at moral instruction, by the indirect 
means of concrete example in the fairy 
story, the fable, the story of real heroes of 
history and of common life. The material 
is selected from literature, and graded. Of 
the volumes so far issued, The Golden Key 
is designed for the sixth grade, The Golden 
Word for the seventh grade and The Golden 
Deed for the eighth grade. 

For the most part special editing of 
classics for classroom use is limited to the 
high school and the college; and where it is 
done for grammar grades there often arise 
faults from over-editing, or else from mod- 
ifying the text by omission or alteration. 
Whittier’s Snowbound has been edited by 
Miss Sloan in such wise that her edition 
contains sixty-two pages of closely printed 
annotation, to twenty-six of text. Few 
things escape Miss Sloan’s explanations; 
but at the last she adds: “Let there be much 
reading of the poem itself.” John A. Long 
has sought to adopt a selection of Old Eng- 
lish Ballads for use in elementary schools. 
The adaptation required a modern spelling, 
and this alteration, of course, deeply af- 
fects the substance as well as the external 


appearance of the ballads. The old King 
who “sate in Dumfermline toune” is made 
to drink “blood-red,” instead of “bluid-red” 
wine; and something more than two letters 
is forthwith altered. Aberdour, by the way, 
in “Sir Patrick Spens” is not Aberdeen. 
George Macdonald’s The Princess and the 
Goblin has been simplified by Elizabeth 
Lewis. The volume contains six five-color 
prints, but its price—$1.50—will exclude it 
from most schools. Possibly The Kipling 
Reader is a favorable example of the “sim- 
plified” text. In this book certain of the 
Jungle stories and of the Just-So stories 
have been revised to make a reader of ele- 
mentary grade. 

Besides readers, there are, in the gram- 
mar-school group, spellers, grammars and 
composition manuals. The two spellers, one 
by E. S. Richards, and the other, the Merrill 
Speller, in two books, fundamentally revised 
by Miss Winship, yield little to spelling re- 
form. But they are encouraging evidence 
of the increased attention to spelling in the 
public schools. ‘ 

The two formal grammars in our list 
present little that is encouraging in this 
field. Lillian Kimball’s English Grammar 
is a manual of average quality, in which 
conventional and unsatisfying rules are put 
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forth with the usual dogmatic positiveness. 
Mr. Alshouse and Miss Root have attempt- 
ed in their Brief Grammar only an outline 
summary. They have introduced the gram- 
matical terminology which has recently been 
adopted by the Board of Superintendents 
of the New York City schools, Unfortunate- 
ly many of the definitions given by the au- 
thors are vague or inaccurate. “A verb,” for 
example, “used in stating a fact, or in ask- 
ing a question, is in the indicative mood.” 
Might not one disagree? Recognition of the 
very great difficulties in the way of making 
a simple manual of English grammar, 
which shall at the same time be based on 
sound principles of authority and function 
leads us to praise in these respects the 
grammatical treatments in Book II of 
Everyday English, by Professors Baker and 
Thorndike, and quite especially the new 
Lessons in English, by Professor J. M. 
Manly and Eliza R. Bailey. This work is 
published in two books, and while frankly 
a compromize on the matter of definitions, 
it is remarkable for its union of scholarship 
and practical pedagogical skill. It will be 
of much interest to all who teach grammar, 
composition or literature in the elementary 
schools. Professors Baker and Thorndike 
continue in the second book of Everyday 
English the stress upon oral English which 
distinguished Book I. 

District Superintendent W. J. O’Shea and 
Principal Eichman, of Brooklyn, have pre- 
pared a series of four Composition Books 
for the third, fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 
These texts are convenient by reason of 
their small size; but tho methodical, tend 
to become mechanical in their manner of 
teaching composition from models. 

In the high schools editing texts is achiev- 
ing a sort of uniformity of method, and an 
average of merit that indicate more or less 
of agreement about fundamental aims and 
principles. In the selection of texts the 
range is still narrow and with full recog- 
nition of the service they have rendered, 
one longs for a time when regents and 
college entrance boards shall cease from 
troubling, and when, it is necessary to add, 
the natural taste and the culture of teachers 
of English in our high schools shall be in- 
disputably equal to the strain of literary 
choice. But excellence is never monotonous 
and we welcome the helpful edition of The 
Golden Treasury, by Professors Trent and 
Erskine. We welcome especially, too, the 
Poems of Christina Rossetti, edited by Pro- 
fessor Burke for the Pocket Classics Series. 
The selection lies agreeably out of the beat- 
en track. Ella B. Hallock and H. C. Laugh- 
lin have made interesting efforts to assist 
young students in breaking through the 
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underbrush of Browning’s poetry—the one 
in an Introduction to Browning and the 
other in a substantially edited Select Poems 
of Robert Browning. The Lake Classic 
Series and the English Readings Series re- 
ceive, each, several competent accretions of 
standard classics, edited with especial in- 
terest the volume of Old Testament Nav /a- 
tives, chosen and edited by Professor Net- 
tleton of Yale. 

The new text-books in rhetoric and com- 
position show, quite as clearly as the new 
editions of literary classics, the current 
tendency toward standardization in the 
scope, aim and methods of high school Eng- 
lish. The writers of these books are less 
noteworthy for innovation than for their 
success in assimilating what is effective in 
current practise. Each of them organizes 
fresh illustrative materials, usually with 
good sense, into forms that are adapted in 
some more or less distinctive fashion to the 
special cost of the writer’s purpose or 
theory. Incidentally, such a condition breeds 
keen advertising rivalry among publishers. 
By the use of President Brooks’s English 
Composition, Book II, his publishers de- 
clare that the student learns “to express his 
ideas with simplicity, accuracy and fullness; 
to read critically, and to reason soundly.” 
This sounds like a definition of a complete 
education. We suspect that President 
Brooks’s own claims for his useful book are 
more modest. Similar to this text-book, but 
in each case including the entire high school 
course in composition in a single volume, 
are the Practical English Composition, by 
Miss Gerrish of the Boston Girls’ Latin 
School, and Miss Cunningham of the Dor- 
chester High School; also the Elements of 
Composition for Secondary Schools, pre- 
pared by Prof. H. S. Canby of Yale and J.B. 
Opdycke of the High School of Commerce in 
New York City, and Illustrated Lessons in 
Composition and Rhetoric, by Erle E. Clip- 
pinger, of the Indiana State Normal School. 
Mr. Opdycke is the author, also, of Com- 
position Planning, a well-designed manual 
dealing specifically with the problems of 
structure. In Rhetoric and the Study of 
Literature, Alfred M. Hitchcock combines a 
review of rhetorical theory, some descrip- 
tion of classical literary types, and a brief 
survey of the history of English literature 
by periods. 

The larger number of books designed for 
college classes deal with composition, and 
it is among these that the most distinctively 
original tendencies of the year are to be 
found. On the literary side, however, Pro- 
fessor Emery of Dartmouth has edited he 
Merry Wives of Windsor for Professor 
Neilson’s scholarly Tuder Shakespeare; 
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COMMENCEMENT DAY AT HARVARD IN HOLMES'S TIME, 1825-1829 
From Morse’s Causes and Effects in American History (Scribner's). 


Charlotte Porter has edited seven more 
Shakespearian volumes for popular reading, 
on the basis of the text of The First Folio 
Edition, and Professor L. A. Sherman has 
prepared four of Massinger’s plays for the 
very useful Masterpieces of English Drama. 
Besides these texts, advanced students in 
the drama will welcome Herbert F. 
Schwartz’s facsimile reprint of Chapman’s 
rare play, Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany. 

The college text-books in composition and 
rhetoric present several interesting develop- 
ments. The more conventional type of rhe- 
torical text-books is represented by Profes- 
sor Linn’s The Essentials of English Com- 
position, which has a companion volume of 
Illustrative Examples. The convenient size 
and attractive typography and leather bind- 
ing of these books will win attention that 
will not be disappointed in the vitality and 
practical worth of their contents. The “IIl- 
lustrative Examples” are chosen from con- 
temporary, as well as from classical litera- 
ture, but tend to be presented in fragmen- 
tary form. Another book exceptionally 
attractive in its size, typography and 
leather binding is Professor W. O. Sy- 
pherd’s Handbook of English for En- 
gineers. The instruction deals with 
business leters, technical reports, writ- 
ing articles for technical journals, in 
the light of the special problems of style in- 
volved. The book is the best of its kind that 
has yet appeared. So far as its use with 


underclass men by instructors in English is 
concerned, two difficulties may arise. In the 
first place, underclassmen seldom know 
enough technical science to give much effec- 
tiveness to their practise in this field; in the 
second place, their instructors in English do 
not. But Mr. Sypherd’s book will attract 
many technical students where conventional 
text-books might fail. 

The belief grows in some quarters that 
college courses in English for Freshmen 
have too little intellectual content, as dis- 
tinct from mere technical drill. Such a be- 
lief has led Messrs. Steeves and Ristine to 
publish Representative Essays in Modern 
Thought. The aim of these selected essays 
is to introduce the Freshmen to actual con- 
tact with the current intellectual movements 
of the time, in order that by wrestling with 
contending ideas he may forge, not only his 
own thought, but likewise his own style. 
The idea has much to commend it, but much 
will depend on the teacher, if such study 
is not to end in a more or less dense under- 
growth of superficial opinions, with much 
loss of definiteness in.mastering the technic 
of style. Something of the same purpose 
animates Professor R. W. Neal in his 
Thought Building in Composition, but his 
treatment is more definitely based in psy- 
chology and logic than in the study of social 
and intellectual movements. The technic of 
style does not fail to receive consideration. 
The Home University Library adds to its 
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series a volume by Professor W. T. Brew- 
ster on Writing English Prose. Prepared for 
readers on both sides of the Atlantic, the 
book is a tactful defense of the “American 
language,” and is written with characteris- 
tie literary distinction. 

In the field of public » ing a good book 
comes from Professor Winter of Harvard. 
Public Speaking carries no over-weight of 
theoretical discussion, but devotes most of 
its space to addresses of significance in the 
field of patriotic and legal oratory, the 
after-dinner speech and other forms. Profes- 
sor Winter includes the speech which nomin- 
ated Woodrow Wilson at Baltimore. In Ex- 
temporaneous Speaking, Messrs. Pearson 
and Hicks have aimed pre-eminently at the 
practical. They have usefully included with 
the more usual kind of speaking, considera- 
tion and examples of those kinds required 
of the traveling salesman, the promoter and 
the engineer. Yet the book does not lack his- 
torical range, and it includes several of the 
speeches of Paul in the New Testament. 
In contrast with the contemporary and prac- 
tical elements in the two preceding books is 
the British and American Eloquence, by 
Professors Fulton and Trueblood, which in- 
cludes only the classical work of speakers 
for the most part of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. How to Master the 
Spoken Word is a book by Edwin G. Laur- 
ence, which lays distinctive stress on the 
technical matters of voice and body in ex- 
pression. 

Two excellent books on the short story 
remain. Professor Canby of Yale has con- 
densed the historical material in his well- 
known The Short Story in English into a 
manual adapted for the classroom, includ- 
ing likewise a series of eleven short stories, 
selected and reprinted in order to show the 
development of the literary type. The book 
suggests comparison with Brander Mat- 
thew’s The Short Story. Professor Pitkin’s 
The Art and the Business of Story Writing 
is a book of originality and significance, the 
work of a member of the faculty of the new 
School of Journalism at Columbia. Profes- 
sor Pitkin rejects absolutely the doctrine 
that one learns to write stories by imitat- 
ing masterpieces, and he discards all con- 
sideration of rhetorical technic as irrele- 
vant. He maintains that the laws of fiction 
are found in the working of the mind and 
in the nature of the material it works on. 
Practise, therefore, is the only recipe for 
success, much practise on the lines of a 
definite but flexible technic, which is freshly 
and strikingly worked out by the author. 
The complexities of the story-writing 
process do not tempt him into the false sim- 
plifications by rule and precept, common to 
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most text-books on the art of writing. Not 
all good stories are done in the same way. 
If the book has any bias, it lies in the direc 
tion of over-approbation of the method of 
O. Henry; but it is not Mr. Pitkin’s way to 
commend this method explicitly. One of the 
best features of the work lies in its organi- 
zation of practical exercizes. The author 
estimates t these exercizes will not be 
worked out by the average student in much 
less than 3000 hours. This is a harsh and 
bracing gospel, and one that will dash a 
host of illusions. 


Greek and Latin 

A Pivet Latin Reader. By H. C. Nutting. New York: 
American Book Co. 60 cents. 

The Latin Ladder. By . W. Tunstall. New York: 
Macmillan Co. 90 cen 

Blementsa of Latin. ‘e 'C. Smith. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. $ 

A Latin Reader. . B. * Sate. New York: Amer- 
jean Book Co. 

lores Tullius Cicero: cn Seven, 

T. Saleien and W. 

Sliver Burdett & Co. $1. ae 


A Cicero Com Rion Book, Ey HV. Gestt ond . &. 


Van Tuyl. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 
cents 


Latin Subordinate Clause Syntaz. By M. A. Leiper. 
New York: American . 30 cents 

Index Verborum Catullianus. By . N. Wetmore. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. $2. 

The Elegies of Albius Tibullus. Edited by Kirby 
ag! Smith. New York: American Book Co. 


Livy? The Second Punic War. Edited by James C. 
Egbert. New York: Macmillan Co. 60 cents. 
Demosthenes on the Crown. Edited by M. W. — 
phreys. New York: American Book Co. $1. 

Quodam in oppido Italiae olim natus est 
puer, qui Columbus appellabatur. These are 
the opening words of the first lesson of Pro- 
fessor Nutting’s First Latin Reader, which 
offers the beginner episodes from American 
history as well as the usual simplifications 
from Cesar, Cicero and Sallust. Use will 
test the value of the innovation, but it is 
doubtful whether the youthful mind will 
not be confused by an account of Christo- 
pher Columbus on a page facing a picture 
of a Roman ship taken from a Pompeian 
wall painting. One may count upon the av- 
erage infant carrying with him permanent- 
ly an image of the trireme, or what not, in 


Edited by 
larly. New York: 


‘place of the Santa Maria. 


Other Latin books for grammar school 
students are the Latin Ladder, of which 
the sub-title is “Introductory to Cesar” (in 
our day Cesar did not insist upon an in- 
troduction). A Latin Reader (another book 
of easy selections), and Elements of Latin. 
This last is in some ways a less pretentious 
book, but decidedly meaty, and should lend 
itself to drill work. In connection with the 
Gunnison and Harley edition of Seven Ora- 
tions of Cicero is issued a booklet edited by 
Messrs. Scott and Van Tuyl entitled A 
Cicero Composition Book, bristling with 
those old favorites, the interrogative par- 
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ticles, the fifty-seven varieties of cum 
clauses, and the always entertaining A bla- 
tive of Degree of Difference. 

The scholarship of New Haven expresses 
frequently itself in the publications of the 
Yale University Press, and we have before 
us the Index Verborum Catullianus com- 
piled by Dr. Wetmore, of Williams College. 
From Columbia comes Dr. Egbert's edition 
of Livy, which follows the common-sense 
modern method of isolating episodes of 
special interest and importance instead of 
slicing off two or three books bodily. Thus 
the familiar Book XXI is given entire, but 
five great battles selected from four books 
replace Book XXII. 

For some reason we have received almost 
no Greek texts: it is to be hoped that this 
only means the publishers do not regard 
reviews as an essential where the Greek 
classics are concerned. 


Modern Languages 

German for Beginners. By E. Prokosch. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1. 

Firet Book in German. By E. W. Bagster-Collins. 
New York: Macmillan Co. $1.10. 

First German Reader. By Max Walter, Ph. D., and 
Carl A. Krause, Ph.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 90 cents. 

Jung Deutschland. By Anna Gronow. Boston: Ginn 
& . 90 cents. 

Sprach- und Lesebuch. By W. H. Gohdes and H. A. 
Buschek. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.15. 
Miindliche und schriftliche Uebungen. By Bruno Boe- 
zinger. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 75 cents. 
Kreuz und Quer durch Deutsche Lande. By R. Mezger 
and W. Mueller. New York: American Book Co. 

60 cents. 

Deutsche Heimat. By Josefa Schrakamp. New York: 
American Book Co. 80 cents. 

Aus vergangener Zeit. Selected and Edited by Arnold 
Werner-Spanhoofd. New York: American Book 
Co. 50 cents. 

Deutsche Sitten und Bréiuche. By Eugen Mogk. Edited 
by Lawrence Fossler. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 35 cents. 

Einst im Mai. By Hans Arnold. Edited by George B. 
Lovell. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 35 cents. 

Siepmann’s German Texts. Hermann der Cherusker. 
By Ferdinand Goebel. Edited by J. Esser. New 
York: Macmillan Co. 35 cents. 

Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe. By Gottfried Keller. 
Edited by Robert N. Corwin. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 35 cents. 

—- - e* des_ rheinischen Hausfreundes. By 

P. Hebel. Edited by Menco Stern. New York: 
y BF... Book Co. 40 cents. 

—<€ und Liebe. By Friedrich Schiller. Edited by 
a ) ae Hervey. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Essentials of French. By Victor E. Frangois. New 
York: American Book Co. 90 cents. 

Graded French Method. By William F. Giese. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.15. 

Précis de VU Histoire de France. By Aleée Fortier. New 

ork: Macmillan Co. 90 cents. 

La Jeune Sibérienne. Par Xavier de Maistre. Edited 
by C. W. Robson. Boston: Ginn & Co. 35 cents. 

Elementary Spanish Reader. By E. S. Harrison. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 50 cents. 

La Hermana San Sulpico. Por Armando Palacio 
Valdés. Edited by J. G. Gill. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 


Both the character and quantity of the 
text-books recently prepared for use in 
teaching the elements and principles of the 
German language are indicative of the gen- 
eral demand for a working knowledge of 
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that tongue as a part of the equipment of 
the high school and college graduate. Every 
variety of method and incentive is called 
into requisition to stimulate the interest of 
the pupil and to make easy the acquisition 
of a reasonable proficiency in this impor- 
tant subject. Authors and editors are try- 
ing in all sorts of ways to meet the needs 
of the situation. 

Piret on our table this year we find a 
German for Beginners, which in the main 
is a simplification of the author's earlier 
Introduction. Dr. Prokesch follows the 
plan of putting all the texts used as 
subject matter together in part one in order 
to emphasize the inductive method of study 
ing the living language as a basis for 
grammatical formulations. After the exer- 
cizes and lessons in the middle portion of 
the book a third part is added dealing «ys- 
tematically with the structure of the lan- 
guage. On the other hand, Professor Bag- 
ster-Collins in his new First Book in Ger- 
man has held to the system of separate 
lessons each having as its center and sub- 
ject a Lesestiick, but these Lesestiicke form 
a very interesting account of a journey to 
the “fatherland” made by two young stu- 
dents. In the Walter-Krause First German 
Reader some well-chosen illustrations at- 
tract the student’s attention and help to in- 
troduce him to the atmosphere of Germanic 
life and thought which form the back- 
ground of the descriptive and classic selec- 
tions of the text. The authors have wisely 
added for reference a short abstract of 
German grammar. A similar course has 
been taken by Miss Gronow in her Jung 
Deutschland, altho her abstract and expla- 
nations are given in German instead of 
English. Miss Gronow’s grouping of the 
subject matter around the child and the 
school, the house and its activities, the 
town with its streets and shops, and the 
seasons, has much to recommend it from 
the pedagogic standpoint. For the develop- 
ment of Sprachgefiihl the teacher will find 
useful a new Sprach- und Lesebuch which 
also incorporate a systematic presentation 
of the elements of grammar, and those 
who desire to press the “direct method” to 
its ultimate limit will receive with satis- 
faction Dr. Boezinger’s Miindliche und 
schriftliche Uebungen which does not con- 
tain a single English word except in the 
vocabulary. All these books emphasize oral 
work and call for proficiency and vital ef- 
fort on the part of the teacher if their 
methods are to be made effective. 

But it is quite evident that, in accord 
with Goethe’s sentiment: 

“Wer den Dichter will verstehn, 
Muss in Dichters Lande gehn,” 
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the student cannot 





adequately apprehend 
the genius and spirit 
of the German lan- 
guage without know- 








ing somewhat inti- 
mately the people, 
their history and nat- 
ural surroundings, 
their _ institutional 
and social life. This 

















familiarity may be 
acquired by the pu- 
pils in reading such 











delightful little vol- 
umes as Kreuz und 
Quer, containing an 
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account of a trip thru 
Germany by two 
Americans who have 
enriched their obser- 
vations by bits of poetry, folklore and his- 
tory, and Schrakamp’s Deutsche Heimat 
which covers much the same field. An his- 
torical background can be formed by the 
study of Werner-Spanhoofd’s fine sketches 
Aus vergangener Zeit, selected and ar- 
ranged from many authors, and something 
of the inner social life may be learned from 
Deutsche Sitten und Bréuche. The student 
will then be able to read with more relish 
in the realm of pure literature the serious 
but not tragic story of Hinst im Mai, the 
thrilling account of the old Teutonic hero, 
Hermann der Cherusker, or Keller’s touch- 
ing and tender story of peasant life in 
Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe; and to 
enjoy the classic style and rich humor of 
Hebel’s Schatzkistlein des rheinischen 
Hausfreundes, all of which books are suit- 
ably edited and furnished with notes and 
vocabulary for the use of those who are 
still finding their way amid the treasures 
of a great literature. For more advanced 
students we can recommend unreservedly 
as a worthy and appropriate introduction 
to the works of Schiller the fine edition of 
Kabale und Liebe prepared with unusual 
critical care, skill and insight by Professor 
Hervey of Columbia University. 

There are fewer French books—presum- 
ably because so many more have been issued 
in past years. On the other hand, Prof. 
Gustave Lanson’s reflections upon the de- 
cline of French study as compared with 
German would seem to be borne out by the 
circumference. Professor Francois’s Essen- 
tials of French justifies its title by proving 
to be a reasonably simplified book of ex- 
ercizes, with rules, word lists, etc. The work 
is constructed on sound principles. An ex- 
cellent idea it is to issue a Précis de l’His- 
toire de France (with explanatory notes in 
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English) as a reading text for college stu- 
dents. This is a new and revised edition of 
a compilation by Prof. Alcée Fortier, of 
Tulane University, first issued in 1899. The 
history of France from the time of Ver- 
cingetorix to that of Poincaré is traced in 
180 pages duodecimo, with illustrations. 
The epitome has its value as a desk book 
of reference; but in this respect it would 
have been worth more had an index been 
included. 

Spanish is so much studied now in high 
schools and colleges that there should be 
a hearty welcome for Professor Harrison’s 
Elementary Spanish Reader, with selec- 
tions in prose and verse: making an at- 
tractive volume that should interest even 
the beginner. 


History, Economics and Politics 


Ancient History. By ee Webster. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. $1. 

The Story of the , ae Nations. By William L. 
100 New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1.50 

1 Source-Book in Ancient History. By George Willis 
Botsford, Ph. D., and Ey Shaw Botsford. New 
York: Macmillan Co. $1. 

Readings in Ancient Bieter. By Hutton Webster. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. $1. 

Essentials in Early European History. By Samuel 
Burnett Howe, A.M. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50. 

Causes and Effects in American History. A * arr 
W. Morse. New York: Macmillan Co. $1.2 

An Industrial History of the American } en 
J. . Moore. New York: Macmillan Co. $1. Hf 

Elementary History of the United States. By J. Irv- 
ing Gorton and Arthur T. Gort — New York: 
Charles E. Merrill & Co. 40 cen 

American History. First Book (1492-1768) . by Arthur 
C. Perry and Gertrude A. Price. New York: 
American Book Co. 60 cents. 

The Child’s Book of American History. Albert F. 
Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball. Ls, Little, 
Brown & Co. 75 cents. 

Founders of Our Country. By Fanny E. Coe. New 
York: American Book Co. 50 cents. 

Noted 5% gr By Walter Lefferts. Philadel- 
phia: J. Lippincott Co. 60 cents. 

Mighty pe RP, The Story of the English People. 
By William Elliot Griffis. Philadelphia: Christo- 
pher Sower Co, 75 cents, 
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History of England. By Allen C. Thomas. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. $1.50. 

The Anza Expedition of 1775-1776. Diary of Pedro 
Font. By Frederick J. Teggart. University of 
California ; ie gg m may of’ Pacific 
Coast History, vol. III 

The Viceroy of New Soain “ay Donald E. Smith. 


University of California Publications in History, 
vol I, No. 2. $2. 


Friedrich Goetz: An Opponent of the French Revo- 
lution and Napoleon. By Paul F. Reiff, Ph. D. 
University of [Illinois Studies in the Social 
Sciences, vol. I, No. 4. 80 cents. 

Political Economy. By S. J. Chapman, M. A., M. Com. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 50 cents. 

Elementary Principles of Economics. By Irving 
Fisher. New York: Macmillan Co. $2. 

Economics of Business. By Norris A. Brisco, Ph. D., 
F.R.HS. New York: Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Business Organization and Combination. By Lewis H. 
Haney. New York: Macmillan Co. $2. 

The — “4 & Organized Speculation. By Harrison H. 

ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

Sestamts rm ‘Taxation. By E. R. A. Seligman. New York: 
Macmillan Co. $4. 


The Economic Utilization of History. By Henry W. 
Farnam, M.A. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $1.25. 


The Price of Inefficiency. By Frank Koester. New 
York: Sturgis & Walton. $2. 

The Governments of Europe. By Frederic Austin Ogg, 
Ph. D. New York: Macmillan Co. q 

Preparing for Citizenship. An Elementary Text- 
book in Civics. By William Backus Guitteau. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 75 cents. 

An Introduction to Sociology. By Arthur M. Lewis. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. $1. 

The Framing of the Constitution of the United 
States. By Max Farrand. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $2. 

History as Past Ethics. By Philip Van Ness Myers. 
Boston: Ginn & Co $1.50. 

Civics in Simple Lessons for Foreigners. By Anna A. 
Plass. Boston: D. C. Heath. 50 cents. 


The most significant present-day trend 
in the writing and teaching of history is 
undoubtedly toward the social and genetic 
emphasis, toward treating history as mate- 
rial for the illumination of our present 
social complex, with its institutions and 
conventions, and for the explanation of 
how things came to be what they are. This 
means that history is 
coming to be read 
more and more in 
terms of masses and 
classes and social life 
as motivated and con- 
ditioned bythe geo- 
graphical environ- 
ment and the eco- 
nomic advantages, 
and less in terms of 
great men and polit- 
ical leaders and 
events. Professor 
Westermann’s Story 
of the Ancient Na- 
tions is an admirable 
example of this atti- 
tude as applied to the 
history text-book. His 
avowed purpose is to 
present “the progress 
of ancient civilization 
as a continuous and 
unified process,” and, 
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in his questions appended, “to bring out 
the striking likenesses between ancient 
and modern society,” “to emphasize points 
of contrast or similarity in the life and at- 
tainments of the different peoples of an- 
tiquity,” in short, to give something of that 
vivid sense of a rich movement and progress 
of social groups making their living, and 
constructing civilization in a living world, 
such as we get from the brilliant works of 
J. L. Myres and Alfred Zimmern. The book 
is enlivened by many apt quotations from 
the ancient writers, a field which the Bots- 
fords cover in much greater detail and with 
scholarly accuracy. 

In contrast to Professor Westermann’s 
book, the purposelessness of Professor Web- 
ster’s Ancient History is somewhat striking. 
Altho decked out with all the latest adorn- 
ments of modern text-book writing, it fol- 
lows the conventional line of treatment, and 
dissects ancient civilization rather than 
fuses it into a vivid whole. The same con- 
ventionality is shown in Mr. Howe’s Essen- 
tials, which is marred in addition by much 
crude psychology and bourgeois moralizing 
—from which even a high school text-book 
should be free. Mr. Morse’s Causes and Ef- 
fects in American History is written in 
much abler fashion, but, in spite of the 
promise of its title—which seems to assure 
us the long awaited genetic and social 
American history—the reviewer was unable 
to discover anything more than a very rapid 
and summary sketch, a mere outline, in 
fact, crowded with figures and events but 
quite destitute of appreciation for that 
pioneer spirit which is the leit-motive of 
American history from the eighteenth cen- 
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tury straight up to the 

present day. Mr. 

Moore’s Industrial His- 

tory is a praiseworthy 

attempt to give the stu- 

dent a sense of the con- 

straining economic 

forces which have guid- 

ed our country’s devel- 

opment, but his tracing 

of the process falters 

sadly at times, and the 

book becomes rather a 

series of essays on va- 

rious aspects of our | 
economic life than a 6 

truly genetic account. yD 

The chapters, however, 
are genuinely interest- 
ing, and of the utmost 
importance for the 
teaching of an Ameri- 
can history that shall 
be significant. 

It is right, perhaps, 
that history books for 
the very young should 
aim merely at the pic- 
turesque, such as these 
by the Gortons and by 
Mr. Perry and Miss 
Price. And the edify- 
ing biographies of the 
life and labors of our 
country’s great men, 
such as is presented by 
Miss Coe in her Founders and by Mr. Lef- 
ferts in his Noted Pennsylvanians are sup- 
posed to inspire patriotic models of char- 
acter and ideals. Dr. Griffis’s pleasantly 
written history of England for “young 
Americans” scarcely reveals the thoro 
grounding and experience mentioned by 
him in the preface. 

Turning to economics, we have two able 
books in defense of economic analysis, 
whose abstractions and refinements have 
tended to draw the fire of the practical in 
these latter days. Mr. Chapman presents 
briefly some of the most modern and fruit- 
ful concepts, while Professor Fisher gives 
us what suggests a completed system of 
theory. He emphasizes the need of a suffi- 
cient grounding in the fundamental princi- 
ples upon which all or nearly all economists 
agree, and desires particularly to banish 
from the heads of his students fallacies 
which they absorb from the street. With a 
subtle and thoro piece of analysis like Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s work, Economics of Busi- 
ness, by Dr. Brisco, presents a painful con- 
trast. Here are discoverable neither eco- 
nomic principles nor their application, but 
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rather a platitudinous homily to business 
men on prudence, foresight, ways of adver- 
tising, treatment of employees, etc. It is 
difficult to imagine either the student or the 
business man to whom these pious and ex- 
cellent “principles” would be novel reading. 
It is not such copy-book philosophy, but the 
technique of application that the world is 
looking for. Such application Mr. Brace 
gives in his able and important contribu- 
tion to the confused and debatable subject 
of speculation on exchanges. For method, 
and for judicious and illuminating treat- 
ment of a subject of practical economics, 
the book could hardly be surpast. The au- 
thor presents an able defense of the legiti- 
macy of organized speculation. Another 
classic of method and material—Professor 
Seligman’s Essays in Taxation, published 
originally in 1895—appears in its eighth 
edition with the volume brought up to date, 
parts rewritten and articles and addresses 
included. Professor Farnam’s volume, The 
Economic Utilization of History, is a col- 
lection of his interesting addresses and 
papers on economic questions and economic 
philosophy. Chapter X gives a most valu- 
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able account of “Socialized Business En- 
terprise” in Germany. In sharp contrast 
with these judicious and scholarly volumes 
are Mr. Koester’s rhapsodical outpourings 
of a lamentational character concerning 
American waste and inefficiency in govern- 
ment, industry, finance, human life and 
natural resources. Its very incoherence, 
however, with the wealth of interesting quo- 
tations and interviews, makes the volume 
entertaining reading. 

In the field of politics, Professor Ogg con- 
tributes a most valuable brief summary and 
survey of governmental machinery, both 
central and local, in Europe. The Govern- 
ments of Europe is admirably lucid and 
well arranged, and particularly important 
because of its discussion of the most recent 
political developments in each of the coun- 
tries and for its presentation of the smaller 
countries such as the Scandinavian and 
Iberian states, usually omitted in works of 
this kind. One has yet to find a text-book 
on civics which gives any hint of our gov- 
ernment, its functions and its functionaries, 
as they are. Of those which treat the whole 
business as it purports to be, Mr. Guitteau’s 
new book is as excellent as any. Perhaps 
one will be better “prepared” for “citizen- 
ship” if one doesn’t know too much. One 
might then become a Socialist like Mr. 
Lewis, whose entertaining Introduction to 
Sociology gives a Socialist critique of the 
sociologists of the nineteenth century, par- 
ticularly in their relation to Marx. Profes- 
sor Farrand’s book is a highly conventional 
account of the Constitutional Convention, 
another monument to the futility of history 
written without some trace of the sociolog- 
ical viewpoint. This is what Professor 
Myers lacks also in his “introduction to the 
history of morals”—History as Past Ethics. 
For the book, altho it purports to be a his- 
tory of the moral life of the race, is no 
more than a compilation of the moral be- 
liefs as codified by the articulate elements 
in the various ancient and modern societies. 
Nothing, of course, could be more impor- 
tant than a truly inductive history of mor- 
als, but it must be written from a point of 
view which sees morality as a function of 
the social complex rather than an irherent 
spiritual force. 


Education and Psychology 


Cyclopedia of Biesation. Edited by Paul Monroe. Vol- 


umes III an 
$5 each. 

Original Nature of Man. By Edward L. Thorndike. 

ew York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity. $2.50. 

Guide to the Montessori Method. By E. Y. Stevens. 
New York: F. A. Stokes Co. $1. 

Experimental Psychology and Pedagogy. By R. Pint- 
ner. New York: Macmillan Co. $3.75. 

Introduction to Psychology. By W. M. Wundt. 
York: Macmillan Co. 90 cents. 


IV. New York: Macmillan Co. 


New 
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Outlines of the History of Psychology. By Max Des- 
soir. New York: Macmillan Co. $1.60. 

First Course in Philosophy. By J. E. Russell. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

A First Book in Metaphysics. By W. T. Marvin. New 
York: Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Human Behavior. By S. S. ae and W. C. Bagley. 
New York: Macmillan Co. 

Psychology as Applied to Ddncotion. By P. M. Mag- 
nusson. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.50. 

School Hygiene. By F. Dresslar. New York: Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25. 

Health and the School, a Round Table. By Frances 
Williston Burks and Jesse D. Burks. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Posture of School Children. By Jessie H. Bancroft. 
New York: Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The Child: Its Care, Diet and Common Ills. Dd E. M. 
Sill. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.2 

The Way to the Heart of the Pupil. By H. "bina. 
New York: Macmillan Co. 60 cents. 

Psychology and Auto-Education. By H. E. Hunt. 
Syracuse, New York: C. W. Bardeen. 50 cents. 

The Shattered Halo. By C. W. Bardeen. Syracuse, 
New York: C. W. Bardeen. $1. 

Weaknesses of Universities. By A. S. Draper. Syra- 
cuse, New York: C. W. Bardeen. 50 cents 

The Teachers. By Florence Milner. Chicago: 
Foresman & Co. $1.25. 

Educational Administration: Quantitive Studies. By 
G. D. Strayer and E. L. Thorndike. New York: 
Maemillan. $2. 

Variations in the Grade of High School Pupils. By 

. C. T. Gray. Baltimore, Maryland: Warwick & 
York. $1.25. 

Elementary School Standards. By F. M. McMurry. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co. 
$1.50. 

on? Organization and the Individual Child. By 

Holmes. Worcester, Massachusetts: Davis 
} $2. 

Twelfth Year-book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. Parts I, II. University of 
Chicago Press. 

Reports of Investigations by Members of the Society 
of College Teachers of Education. Number 11. 
University of Chicago Press. 

What Children Study and Why. By ¢2 B. Gilbert. New 


Scott, 


York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Vocations for Girls. By M. A. Piselle and K. E. 
Wiley. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 85 cents. 
Education for Social Efficiency. By Irving King. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Moral Training in School and Home. By C. H. Sneath 
and G. Hodges. New York: Macmillan Co. 80 
cents. 

New Education in Religion. By Henry Berkowitz. 
Philadelphia: Jewish Chautauqua Society. $1.25. 

Character Building in School. By Jane Brownlee. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. 

Better Schools. By B. C. Gregory. New York: Mac- 
millan. $1.25. 

The Education of Tomorrow. By Arland D. Weeks. 
New York: Sturgis & Walton Co. $1.25. 

Origin and Ideal of the Modern School. By Francisco 
Ferrer. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 
The Art of Education. By Ira Woods Howerth. New 

York: Macmillan Co. $1. 

Everyday Problems in Teaching. By M. V. O'Shea. 
Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs Merrill Co. $1.25. 
The Dramatic Method of Teaching. By Harriet Finlay- 

Johnson. Boston: Ginn & Co. 30 cents. 

Educational Dramatics. By E. S. Fry. New York: 

offat, Yard. 50 cents. 

Principles of Educational Practice. By Paul Klapper. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 

The Country School. By Homer H. Seerley. New 
York: Scribner’s Sons. $1. 

High School Education. By C. H. Johnston. New 
York: Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

Problems in Modern Education. By Ww. S. Sutton. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1.35. 

Humanities in the Education of the Future. By W. B. 
Owen. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1.25. 

University and Historical Addresses. By James Bryce. 
New York: Macmillan: $2.25. 


The two volumes which during the past 
year have been added to the Cyclopedia of 
Education, edited by Professor Monroe, 
bring that work within one volume of com- 
pletion. The high standard of the earlier 
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volumes has been maintained, and the en- 
tire work will, doubtless, prove not merely 
the only general reference work on educa- 
tion in English, but also the most valuable 
cyclopedia of education in any language. 
Educational psychology has this year re- 
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ceived several important contributions. 
Professor Thorndike’s book on The Original 
Nature of Man is one of the most notable of 
these. It is intended to constitute the first 
of three volumes on educational psychology. 
The third of these volumes appeared in 
1903 under the title Educational Psychol- 
ogy. It treats of Individual Differences and 
Their Causes. The second volume, yet to 
appear, will deal with The Psychology of 
Learning. Professor Thorndike shows his 
usual fertility of mind in his treatment of 
man’s inherent nature. He reduces all orig- 
inal tendencies to terms of situations and 
the native responses thereto. These re- 
sponses he catalogs as responses of sensi- 
tivity, attention, gross bodily control, food 
getting, protection, anger, motherly be- 
havior, responses to the presence, approval 
and scorn of men, masterly and submissive 
behavior and several minor types of activ- 
ity. Imitation is shown not to be an orig- 
inal tendency. The modification of responses 
comes when they are thwarted. This is the 


fundamental basis of dissatisfaction, the. 


“original annoyer,” the beginning of learn- 
ing. Various theories of the process of 
forming new connections are discussed, the 
author concluding that the laws of exercize 
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alone may account for it. Critical discus- 
sions of the inheritance of acquired char- 
acteristics, of the recapitulation theory and 
of the value of man’s original endowment 
and its defects conclude a very stimulating 
book. For Professor Thorndike nothing is 
so well accepted as 
to be believed with- 
out. being reviewed 
in the light of the 
facts as he_ sees 
them. 

Dr. Pintner’s 
translation of 
Schulze’s Experi- 
mental Psychology 
and .Pedagogy will 
be found full of val- 
uable suggestions as 
to experiments deal- 
ing with psycholog- 
ical topics many of 
which have educa- 
tional bearings. The 
experiments deal 
with the anthropo- 
metrical measure- 
F ments, the measure- 
EAD: ment of sensations, 
of perceptions, of 
space and time, of 
fertility of ideas, of 
the character and 
: ’ intensity of the feel- 
ings as indicated by various forms of ex- 
pression, of reaction time, of the expressions 
and the scope of attention, of power of as- 
similation, of the memory, of apperceptive 
combinations, of the sounds and the melody 
of speech, and of mental and physical work. 
The mathematical treatment of the results 
of measurements and of correlations is also 

discussed. The book is richly illustrated. 

We are also indebted to Dr. Pintner for a 
translation of Wundt’s very brief and pop- 
ular Introduction to Psychology. The book 
gives a conception of the problems, methods 
and results of modern experimental psy- 
chology. It aims to bring out most of its 
points thru suggested concrete experiments. 
It can be read at one sitting. 

Another valuable translation is Professor 
Dessoir’s Outline of the History of Psy- 
chology put into English by Mr. Fisher. 
The history of psychology has come to 
English readers largely thru the history of 
philosophy. It is a distinct addition to our 
resources to have the fortunes of psychol- 
ogy presented by themselves in this brief 
product of scholarship. 

Professor Russell’s First Course in Piil- 
osophy and Professor Marvin’s First Book 
in Metaphysics essay the same task, i. e., 
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that of providing a book-which shall orient 
the student in the probléms of philosophy 
directly, instead of approaching the subject 
thru a study of the history of philosophy. 
Both are excellent, being simple and clear 
in style, well adapted to provoke the inter- 
est and the best thought of the beginner 
in philosophy without confusing or unduly 
perplexing. him. Professor Russell follows 
rather more the traditional lines of organi- 
zation in his subject matter, discussing first 
the problem of reality, then that of knowl- 
edge, and finally that of conduct. Professor 
Marvin breaks quite away from this mode 
of procedure. Beginning with a discussion 
of the relation of science to faith and meta- 
physics, he proceeds to deal with such ques- 
tions as the validity of logic, the truth of 
the universal, the nature of causation and 
of evolution, and the errors of idealism and 
criticism, and concludes with a definition 
of the significance of logic, mathematics, 
the physical life and mind. Professor Rus- 
sell puts his discussions in the setting of the 
great philosophies of history. Professor 
Marvin sticks rather closely to the modern. 
Professor Russell presents opposing views 
impartially and without decisions. Profes- 
sor Marvin is frankly a partizan of the new 
Realism. 

Human Behavior, by Professors Colvin 
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and Bagley, is a brief text-book on psy- 
chology designed for teachers. It is domin- 
ated by the “functional” point of view and 
presents the main facts of psychology ac- 
cording to a spiral plan. Part I distin- 
guishes the various forms of consciousness 
and points out the function of each. The 
other two parts go a little more exhaustive- 
ly into the processes sketched in Part I. The 
book is well adapted to the purpose for 
which it was planned. 

Dr. Magnusson has given to the public 
in his Psychology as Applied to Teaching 
a hodge-podge of elementary psychology, 
educational psychology, child study and 
methods of teaching, together with a dis- 
cussion of the educational values of the sub- 
jects in the curriculum and an eulogistic 
account of the Montessori system. The book 
is simple and full of good sense. It will 
prove useful to untrained teachers and 
possibly as a text-book in normal and train- 
ing schools. 

One of the most useful books on School 
Hygiene that has yet appeared is that of 
Professor Dresslar. It covers in a simple 
yet comprehensive way what teachers and 
school authorities, whether in large cities, 
country towns or rural districts, should 
know. School hygiene is a rapidly develop- 
ing field of investigation, and a book which 
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like this of Professor Dresslar is authorita- 
tive in regard to what is known at the pres- 
ent time is indespensable to all who are 
teaching or providing school accommoda- 
tions. 

Miss Bancroft’s book on The Posture of 
School Children treats in detail the various 
physical defects which display themselves in 
the carriage of the body. These defects con- 
cern the spine, the head, the chest, the shoul- 
ders, the pelvis, abdomen and feet. The 
methods of prevention and correction which 
are described were tried out with success in 
two years of special experimenting in New 
York City with over 200,000 children. The 
book is abundantly illustrated. Dr. Sill’s 
book on The Child, Its Care, Diet and Com- 
mon Ills is a good brief manual for young 
mothers. It gives special attention to the 
diseases of children and their treatment. 

During the year there have appeared a 
number of studies in education which carry 
out what many regard as the great desider- 
atum in this field today, namely, the estab- 
lishment of knowledge gained by scientific 
methods in place of mere opinion. Educa- 
tional Administration, Quantitative Studies 
by Professors Strayer and Thorndike is the 
most extensive and valuable of these. It 
puts in a readily available form a great 
number of investigations made by the fac- 
ulty, students and graduates of Teachers 
College during recent years. The researches 
include studies of the character and prog- 
ress of students, of the character and effi- 
ciency of the teaching staff, of the organi- 
zation of schools and courses of study, of 
the measurement of school achievements, 
and of school finance. Another notable 
book having a similar purpose is Professor 
MecMurry’s Elementary School Standards. 
This work is an outcome of the New York 
School Inquiry, and represents Professor 
McMurry’s plan for determining the effi- 
ciency of the instruction, curriculum and 
supervision in the schools he visited. Four 
main criteria are employed. The work must 
have motive, there must be a sense of rela- 
tive value, there must be attention to or- 
ganization, and initiative must be displayed. 
These standards should be in evidence, Pro- 
fessor McMurry thinks, all along the line, 
from. superintendent and course of study 
to teacher and pupil. The book is a source 
of light and leading in a field where there is 
much vagueness and confusion. School Or- 
ganization and the Individual Child by Dr. 
Wm. H. Holmes states clearly the various 
plans that have been evolved to adapt school 
organization to the needs of individual chil- 
dren, normal, supernormal and subnormal. 
The author surveys the field comprehensive- 
ly, taking into account not only the plans 
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tried in this country, but also experiments 
abroad. Gray’s Variation in the Grades of 
High School Pupils points out that there is 
much less variation in the marks of high 
school students than is usually thought, and 
that the unreliability of the teacher’s grad- 
ings is a large cause of the variability that 
exists. The Twelfth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education 
contains a valuable discussion of The Su- 
pervision of City Schools by Dr. Franklin 
Bobbitt, an account by Professor John W. 
Hall of the original and efficient plan for 
supervising beginning teachers employed by 
him in Cincinnati, and an excellent sum- 
mary .of conditions in reference to the su- 
pervision of rural schools by a number of 
men prominent in this field. 

Superintendent Charles B. Gilbert has 
put much of his long practical experience 
into his What Children Study and Why. The 
book aims mainly to point out the uses of 
the subjects in the elementary curriculum, 
but it offers much sound advice as to what 
should be taught and how this teaching 
should be done in order that the children 
may realize the true value of their studies. 
Disciplinary values seem a little overem- 
phasized, and the book is rather conserva- 
tive in tone. 

The problem of vocational guidance is at 
the focus of attention now, and the excel- 
lent treatment of Vocations for Girls by 
Miss Mary A. Laselle and Miss Katherine 
E. Wiley will afford help not only to those 
for whom it was written,—i. e., girls look- 
ing about to find what they can do to make 
a living,—but also to schoolmen who are 
striving to develop a system that will pre- 
pare the young for the responsibilities of 
life. This general problem is treated also 
in Professor King’s Education for Social 
Efficiency. Professor King gives a good 
summary of the current lines of educational 
progress toward socializing the life of the 
school, making the school a social center and 
utilizing play in education. He gives special 
attention to the important problem of build- 
ing up the social efficiency of the rural 
school. 

Moral education continues to receive at- 
tention, and this year we have two simple 
and practical discussions of the subject in 
Moral Training in the School and Home by 
Professor Sneath and Dean Hodges, and 
Character Building in School by Jane 
Brownlee. The first of these books covers 
the larger field and is the more systematic. 
Its authors emphasize strongly the value of 
the story in moral culture. The new pro- 
gram of religious and moral education 
among the Jews is set forth in The New 
Education in Religion by Dr. Berkowitz, the 
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Chancellor of the Jewish Chautauqua So- 
ciety. 

Three books which, each from a different 
angle of vision, propose extensive reforms 
in the schools are Better Schools by Super- 
intendent Gregory, The Education of To- 
morrow by Professor Weeks, and Ferrer’s 
The Origin and the Ideals of the Modern 
School, translated by Joseph McCabe. Su- 
perintendent Gregory proposes no radical 
reconstruction, but admits some justice in 
the common criticisms that the school as it 
exists teaches too many things and slights 
essentials, fails to meet the vocational needs 
of the times and does not properly instil 
“gumption” into its pupils. He discusses 
the curriculum with a view toward showing 
how these defects may be remedied. Profes- 
sor Weeks is more radical. He proposes to 
democratize the curriculum by reconstruct- 
ing it so that it will not emphasize consump- 
tion exclusively, as does the standard lib- 
eral school of today, he thinks, nor produc- 
tion ‘alone, as do vocational schools, but all 
aspects of the economic life, production, dis- 
tribution and consumption. English readers 
will welcome the appearance in our lan- 
guage of Professor Ferrer’s account of his 
revolutionary school, and may be surprised 
to know that its cardinal ideas as set forth 
by him were merely freedom and democ- 
racy. 

The Art of Education by Professor How- 
erth and Everyday Problems in Teaching 
by Professor O’Shea deal with the subject 
of how to teach. Professor Howerth aims 
at a general exposition, and emphasizes es- 
pecially the subject of interest and the na- 
ture of the ideal product of culture. His 
book is interesting, but not especially orig- 
inal. Professor O’Shea takes up mainly the 
subjects of government and discipline and 
the teaching of how to think and to exe- 
cute. Among the books on method we note 
Miss Stevens’s excellent Guide to the Mon- 
tessori Method, and two small volumes on 
dramatics in the school. One, The Dramatic 
Method of Teaching, by Harriet Finlay- 
Johnson, shows how to intensify interest in 
literature and other studies by having the 
children act the scenes portrayed. The other, 
Educational Dramatics, by Emma S. Fry, 
gives instruction for amateur actors. 

A rather popular tho extended pres- 
entation of general educational principles 
containing much practical advice on details 
is Principles of Educational Practice by Dr. 
Paul Klapper. Homer H. Seerley’s book on 
The Country School is a good, practical 
book, full of helpful suggestions for pre- 
serving the strength and improving the effi- 
ciency of the very important institution for 
which President Seerley has prepared so 
many teachers, 
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The collection of essays entitled High 
School Education and edited by Dean John- 
ston should fall into the hands of every high 
school teacher in the country. The articles 
cover all important phases of the very live 
question of what should be done in our sec- 
ondary schools, from general aim, or- 
ganization and program to the treatment 
of specific subjects in the high school 
curriculum. Each contribution is the 
work of a specialist of recognized ability. 
Problems in Modern Education by Profes- 
sor Sutton, The Humanities in the Educa- 
tion of the Future by Professor Owen, as 
well as University and Historical Addresses 
by James Bryce are collections of occasional 
addresses. Mr. Bryce’s list contains about a 
half dozen that are on specifically educa- 
tional topics, one of the most notable of 
which is on The Mission of the State Uni- 
versities. Professor Sutton covers a wide 
range of topics. The two which, perhaps, in- 
volve most of a contribution to educational 
thought are on The Unification of College 
Degrees and The Organization of the De- 
partments of Education in Colleges and 
Universities. 


Mathematics 


Work and Play with Numbers. By George Wentworth 
and David Eugene Smith. New York: Ginn & Co. 
35 cents. 

A New Method in Multiplication and Division. By 
William Timothy Call. Hawthorne. New Jersey: 
C. M. Potterdon. 50 cents. 

Durell’s Arithmetic. By Fletcher Durell and Elizabeth 
Hall. Published as a two-book series (elementary, 
grades I-V; advanced, VI-VIII) and also as a 
three-book series (I-IV, V-VI, VII-VIII). New 
York: Charles E. Merrill & Co. 50 cents, 65 
cents, 70 cents. 

The Silver-Burdett Arithmetics. By George Morris 
Philips and Robert F. Anderson. Two-book series 
(I-IV, V-VI), running thru the sixth grade. 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 60 cents. 

Business Arithmetic for Secondary Schools. By Ern- 
est L. Thurston. New York: Macmillan Co. $1. 

A Textbook on the Teaching of Arithmetic. By Alva 
Sg Stamper. New York: American Book 

0. $1. 

Elements of Accounting. By Joseph J. Klein. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

A First Year in Bookkeeping and Accounting. By 
George A. Macfarland and Irving D. Rossheim. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

A High School Algebra. By J. W. A. Young and 
Lambert L. Jackson. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.15. 

Plane Geometry. By William Betz and Harrison E. 

ebb, with the editorial coéperation of Percey 
F. Smith. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1. 

Plane and Solid Geometry. By C. A. Hart and Dan- 

= = Feldman. New York: American Book Co. 
40. 

Solid Geometry, Developed by the Syllabus Method. 
By Eugene Randolph Smith. New York: Ameri- 
ean Book Co. 75 cents. 

Higher Algebra. By Herbert E. Hawkes. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. $1.40. 

College Algebra. By William Benjamin Fite. Boston: 

C. Heath & Co. $1.40. 

Trigonometry. By Alfred Monroe Kenyon and Louis 
Ingold. New York: Macmillan Co. $1.35. 

An Elementary Treatise on Calculus. By William 
S. Franklin, Barry MacNutt and Rollin L. 
Charles. For Colleges and Technical Schools. 
Published by the Authors at South Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. $1.67. 


Perhaps the most striking single feature 
of the elementary mathematical publications 
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of the year is the increased emphasis upon 
practical applications, which are made to 
appear in many and new kinds. This is of 
course in response to strong popular and 
professional demand. The more advanced 
parts of the Durell Arithmetic are especially 
zealous in this respect. The Silver-Burdett 
Arithmetics bring the student up thru per- 
centage and its more important business- 
applications by the end of the sixth year. 
The bright and attractive pages of Work 
and Play with Numbers introduce the first 
grade pupil to the simple number facts. A 
First Year in Bookkeeping and Accounting 
has at the end three extensive “problems” 
affording a comprehensive of principles and 
procedures. Elements of Accounting, after 
a few introductory chapters on elementary 
bookkeeping, develops a readable and ra- 
tional treatment of more advanced phases 
of the theory of accounting. Thurston’s 
Business Arithmetic contains a varied col- 
lection of commercial and industrial uses 
of arithmetic. 

Young and Jackson’s High School Alge- 
bra is designed for the work of one and a 
half years. Its character is somewhat en- 
livened by portraits and historical notes, 
and a chapter on geometric problems for 
algebraic solution is appended. Betz and 
Webb’s Plane Geometry opens with a sixty- 
page “preliminary course,” by way of re- 
lief for the old difficulty of introducing the 
student to formal geometry. Another long- 
standing geometric pain is ignored with 
true Aurelian complacency when the au- 
thors conceal in a “fundamental principle” 
all the terrors of the limit method. Hart and 
Feldman’s Plane and Solid Geometry ar- 
ranges argument and reasons in parallel 
columns, always writing the proofs in full. 
Smith’s Solid Geometry by the Syllabus 
Method, on the other hand, leaves the 
proofs to be supplied by the student, but 
begins the course with a preliminary chap- 
ter on how to study solid geometry. The 
Kenyon-Ingold Trigonometry is up to the 
standard of excellence set by the other texts 
of the series edited by Professor Hedrick. 

In Fite’s College Algebra, the extensive 
employment of graphical methods of pres- 
entation is an attractive feature, as is also 
the appendix containing briefly explanatory 
lists of formulas from physics and geometry 
used in problems in the text. Hawkes’s 
Higher Algebra is written primarily for 
students who are to continue their mathe- 
matics thru the calculus, and for this rea- 
son the book starts, after a brief résumé of 
selected parts of more elementary algebra, 
with an unusually extensive chapter on the 
solution, theory and applications of quad- 
ratic equations. This chapter is, I think, 
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easily the best thing of its kind that has yet 
been done. 

The Franklin, MacNutt and Charles Cal- 
culus, in order to avoid breaking up 
continuity in presenting to the student - 
the ideas and principles of calculus, has 
an unusually small number of application- 
problems, and groups its lists of drill ex- 
ercizes in an appendix. The notion of inte- 
gration, with simple applications, is intro- 
duced at a very early stage. 


Biology 


Elementary Biology: Plant, Animal and Human. By 
J. E. Peabody and A. E. Hunt. New York: 
Macmillan Co. $1.25. ; 

Elementary wy Animal and Human. By J. E. 
| ae af and A. E. Hunt. New York: Macmillan 


$1. 
Animals: Their Relation and Use to Man. By C. D. 
ood. Boston: Ginn & Co. 60 cents. 

seal’ and Animal Children: How They Grow. By 
Ellen Torelle. New York: D. C. Heath & Co. 
50 cents. 

Plants and Their Uses. By F. L. Sargent. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

Teachers’ Manual of Biology. By M. A. mapeee. 
New York: Macmillan Co. 40 cents. 

An Introduction to Zoology. By Rosalie Lulham. New 
York: Macmillan Co. $1.60. 

The Living Plant. By W. oa Ganong. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $3.5 

Household Bacteriology. By Estelle D. Buchanan. New 
York: Macmillan Co. $2.25. 

Malaria, Cause and Control. By William B. Herms. 
New York: Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Microbes and Toxins. By Etienne Burnet. New York: 
Putnam’s Sons. $2. 

Popular Botany. By A. E. Knight and E. Step. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 2 vols. $5 

Problems of Life and Reproduction. By Marcus Har- 
tog. New York: Putnam's Sons. $2. 


Genetics. By H. E. Walter. New York: Macmillan 


New 
York: Macmil Co. $1.40. 
High School Agriculture. By D. D. Mayne and K. L. 
Hatch. New York: American Book Co. $1. 
School Agriculture. By Milo N. Wood. New York: 
_ Orange Judd Co. 90 cents. 
First Principles of Feeding Farm Animals. By C. W. 
Burkett. New York: Orange Judd Co. $1.50. 
A Catechism of Agriculture. By Thomas Clark Atke- 
son. New York: Orange Judd Co. 
Earth Features and Their Meaning. By W. H. Hobbs. 
New York: Macmillan Co. $3. 
Parasitology. By W. B. Herms. New York: 
millan Co. 80 cents. 
The Principles of Science. By W. F. Cooley. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 
Handbook for Dietetics. av Mary S. Rose. 
ork: Macmillan Co. $1. 
em «i By L. Kahlenberg and -f B. Hart. New 
York: Macmillan Co. $1.25. 
Hygiene for the Worker. By William H. Tolman. New 
York: American Book Co. 50 cents. 
Health in Home and Town. By Bertha M. Brown. 
New York: D. C. Heath & Co. 60 cents. 
Primer of Physiology. By John W. Ritchie. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co. 80 cents. 


For several years there has been a steady 
increase in the annual output of biological 
books that may be considered educational 
because they aim to present to students and 
general readers the main facts and ideas of 
biological specialists. The present year’s 
list of such books suggests that the popular 
demand for information concerning living 
things is rapidly increasing. 

Peabody and Hunt’s Biology is especially 
adapted to the early years of secondary 
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schools. It consists of three books, or parts, 
which may be obtained separately or bound 
in one volume. The book is a useful contri- 
bution to the problem of a year’s biological 
course. It has many excellent points, but 
offers many opportunities for disagreement 
and criticism by experienced teachers. 
Wood’s Animals: Their 
Relation and Use to Man 
is an interesting reader 
for grammar grades. Tor- 
elle’s Plant and Animal 
Children will be useful in 
some homes and schools 
where simple biological 
reading is wanted as a 
preliminary to _ sex-in- 
struction. Sargent’s 
Plants and Their Uses is 
designed for adult. begin- 
ners in the study of 
plants. The chapters on 
cereals, food plants, flavoring and bev- 
erage plants, medicinal and _ poisonous 
plants, and industrial plants will in- 
terest many who are already well in- 
formed concerning the elements of botany, 
to which the author devotes about one-half 
the book. Bigelow’s Teachers’ Manual of 
Biology is a handbook to accompany the 
Applied Biology and Introduction to Biology 
by M. A. and A. N. Bigelow. Lulham’s 
Zoology is a text-book dealing with com- 
mon British invertebrate animals. Ganong’s 
Living Plant is intended for the general 
readers who want to know the principal 
facts in plant life; but expert botanists will 
find it worth while. It is by far the most 
important educational book of botany pub- 
lished this year. Readily comprehensible, 
and richly illustrated, the volume merci- 
fully avoids the jargon of science. Bu- 
chanan’s Household Bacteriology is not 
limited to the practical problems of 
home economics, but is really a_ gen- 
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eral text-book of bacteriology. Herms’s 
Malaria is a popular account of the relation 
of mosquitoes to cause and control of ma- 
laria, especially in California. Burnet’s Mi- 
crobes and Toxins is a popular and scientific 
account of present-day bacteriology. The 
author is on the staff of the Pasteur Insti- 
tute of Paris. Knight and Step’s Popular 
Botany is a reprint of a British work and 
aims to interest readers who are not at- 
tracted by the standard elementary botan- 
ical books. Hartog’s Problems of Life and 
Reproduction is a series of essays, most of 
which will interest readers who have gener- 
al knowledge of biological facts and theo- 
ries. Walter’s Genetics is a readable intro- 
duction to the problems of heredity that are 
now attracting so much attention. Professor 
Walter has succeeded admirably in stating 
the main facts and theories freed from most 
of the complicated technicalities of the ex- 
pert hereditarians. The chapters on appli- 
cation to man and human conservation are 
full of popular interest. 

Certain books on agriculture should be 
included in these notes on 
biological books because 
their subject-matter is 
chiefly concerned with 
plants and animals. Har- 
per’s Animal Husbandry 
is a good textbook for 
high schools and will be 
useful for farmers and 
general readers who are 
interested in farm ani- 
mals. The textbooks of 
agriculture by Wood and 
by Mayne and Hatch are 
suited to the first year of 
high schools. They aim to teach practical 
farming and at the same time introduce the 
students to the sciences that apply to agri- 
culture. Kahlenberg and Hart’s Chemistry 
and Its Relations to Daily Life deserves a 
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place among biological books because of its 
abundant hygienic, physiological and agri- 
cultural applications to man and other liv- 
ing things. 

The two hygiene text-books noted in the 
following are good samples of the present 
tendency toward teaching in elementary 
schools the principles of health without a 
basis of anatomy and physiology. Tolman’s 
Hygiene for the Worker aims to equip in- 
dustrial workers to care for themselves 
under actual working conditions. Much of 
the book is sound personal hygiene, of gen- 
eral educational value, while the chapters 
on occupational dangers, first aid, tuber- 
culosis, fatigue and good habits contain 
important lessons in industrial hygiene. It 
will be useful in schools and for home read- 
ing. Brown’s Health in Home and Town 
presents domestic and public hygiene to 
grammar school children. It should be pre- 
ceded by the author’s Good Health for Boys 
and Girls, a book of personal hygiene. 
Ritchie’s Primer of Physiology teaches 
health as conserved by applied physiology. 
It should follow in the last years of the 
grammar schools such books as those by 
Tolman and Brown and the author’s own 
Primer of Hygiene and Primer of Sanita- 
tion. 


Physical Science 


Practical Physics for Secondary Schools. By N. H. 
Black and H. N. Davis. New York: Macmillan 
Co. $1.25. 

A First Course in Physics. By R. A. 
H. G. Gale. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.25. 

Elementary Principles of Electricity and Magnetism. 
By R. H. Hough and W. M. Boehm. New York: 
Macmillan. $1.10. 

Physical Laboratory Guide. By F. C. Reeve. 
York: American Book Co. 60 cents. 
General Chemistry, Theoretical and Applied. By J. C. 

Blake. New York: Macmillan. $1.90. 
Practical Agricultural Chemistry. By S. J. M. Auld 
D. R. Edwardes-Ker. New York: Dutton 
& Co. $1.75. 
B. Allyn. 


Elementary Applied Chemistry. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Modern Geography for High Schools and Elements 
of Geography. By R. D. Salisbury, Harlan H. 
Barrows and W. S. Tower. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 

A Laboratory Manual for Physical and Commercial 
Geography. By R. S. Tarr and O. D. Von 
Engeln. New York: Macmillan Co. 

The Continents and Their People. Asia. A supple- 
mentary geographical reader. By J. F. Chamber- 
lain and A. H. Chamberlain. New York: Mac- 
millan Co. 55 cents. 

Astronomy. By George F. Chambers. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand Co. $1.50. 

A dozen years ago a text-book in physics 
might easily have been mistaken on a casual 
glance for a text-book on mathematics, and 
not even applied mathematics at that, so 
abstract was its treatment and remote from 
the sordid interests of everyday life. A 
student might pass thru such a course and 
get a good grade on it without suspecting 
that it concerned him any more nearly than 
his lessons in Greek mythology. Since then 
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a change has come over the spirit of our 
teaching and most of the recent text-books 
begin with simple machines and forces 
known to the pupil and. proceed from the 
concrete to the abstract. Characteristic of 
this tendency is the Practical Physics of 
Black and Davis. The: definitions and for- 
mulae of force and acceleration which used 
to open the volume are here banished to 
the end of the section on mechanics where 
they are introduced in the most inoffensive 
manner imaginable. The distinction between 
momentum and energy is more clearly 
brought out than in any other text-book 
that we can remember seeing. There are 
numerous problems and cuts, both clear and 
practical. 

A leader in the reform of physics teach- 
ing was Millikan and Gale’s First Course in 
Physics published eight years and now used 
in more than thirty-five schools. Now it 
comes out in a new edition, revised and— 
no, not enlarged, but what is better, cut 
down and condensed. Its modernity is 
startling as it opens with a frontispiece 
showing the tracks of the electrons ejected 
by x-rays from air molecules from Wilson’s 
photographs. More than fifty new illustra- 
tions have been introduced. Millikan and 
Gale introduce the student first to the laws 
of liquids and gases instead of falling bod- 
ies or levers. 

Hough and Boehm’s Electricity and Mag- 
netism is a more advanced text, intended 
for students in engineering, and treats the 
subject in a purely mathematical and log- 
ical way, omitting descriptive matter and 
making no attempt to lighten the burden 
of the student by the introduction of what 
we journalists call “human interest.” If we 
were disposed to find fault we should begin 
with the first sentence: “The characteristic 
property of magnetite is its property of 
exerting a force on small pieces of iron.” 

Reeve’s Physical Laboratory Guide con- 
tains detailed direction for sixty-six experi- 
ments, elementary but quantitative. 

Textbooks in chemistry are so commonly 
conventionalized that it is often hard to 
distinguish one from another except by the 
author’s name. But Blake’s General Chem- 
istry shows decided indications of individ- 
uality and differs from its rivals in ar- 
rangement and selection of matter. It goes 
into details which we should not expect to 
find and into many things we are accus- 
tomed to see. One hardly knows whether 
to call it radical or conservative. His use 
of ionization, potential, arrow reaction sym- 
bols and the spelling of “sulfur” would in- 
cline us to the former view, but on the 
other hand he uses valence, thermodyna- 
mics and Mendelieff’s law more freely than 
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is now fashionable. Descriptive matter has 
been largely omitted and there are no prob- 
lems or laboratory directions. 

The Practical Agricultural Chemistry of 
Auld and Edwardes-Ker is an English 
work and since the processes described in 
it differ in some details from those official 
in this country it is more suited to be used 
for reference than as a student’s laboratory 
guide. It covers the usual ground, the 
analyses of soils, fertilizers, water and 
foods. 

Students taught in the old way were apt 
to get the impression that chemistry was a 
remote and recondite study, concerned only 
with invisible atoms and things found in a 
drug store. The best way to get them to 
realize the intimate relation of the science 
with everyday life is to start them early 
with some such exercizes as those of Allyn’s 
Elementary Applied Chemistry. It is. sur- 
prizing to see what a wide range is covered 
by the qualitative and quantitative exer- 
cizes of this thin volume, food preservatives, 
raffia dyeing, headache powders, paints, 
milk, baking powder, tooth powder, water, 
etc. 

To Professor Salisbury, of the University 
of Chicago, is due in large measure the in- 
troduction of the new methods of teaching 
geography by basing it upon a thoro foun- 
dation of physiography. In collaboration 
with Professors Barrow and Towers he has 
now prepared two new text-books covering 
similar ground, but the Elements intended 
for more advanced students contains about 
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fifty per cent more matter. That the books 
are attractively printed will be understood 
when we say that they belong to the “Amer- 
ican Science Series.” 

The late Professor Tarr, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, was an earnest advocate of the 
laboratory method of teaching geography 
and in connection with Professor Von 
Engeln he worked out a very ingenious 
plan by which the student with very little 
apparatus can work out for himself many 
problems in geography, not mere map draw- 
ing of the old-fashioned sort, but the plot- 
ting of different projections, the determina- 
tion of latitude, the interpretation of weath- 
er charts, etc., thus insuring the interest of 
the student by giving him an active part in 
the study. 

Chambers’s Astronomy is a compact little 
volume, not intended so much as a class 
text as to meet the demands of the general 
reader who has perhaps a telescope of two 
inch aperture and wants ‘to understand 
what he sees with it. It would be a useful 
book for the small public library. 


Miscellaneous 


Fine and Industrial Arts in Elementary Schools. By 
Walter Sargent. Boston: Ginn & Co. 75 cents. 
Forge Work. By William L. Ilgen. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Co. 80 cents. 

Aesthetic Education. By Charles DeGarmo. Syracuse, 
New York: C. W. Bardeen. $1. 

Swedish Song Games. By V. Kastman and G. Kohler. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 75 cents. 

Elements of Musical Theory. Arranged and compiled 
by E. J. A. Zeiner. New York: Macmillan Co. 
40 cents. 

Training the Little Home Maker. 


By M. L. 
Philadelphia: J. 


B. Lippincott Co. $1. 


Keech. 


“«(Q Sancte Socrates!” 


By Jane C. Crowell 


Erasmus was so impressed by the “ 


undying words of the dying Socrates” 


that he cried out “O sancte Socrates, ora pro nobis!”’ 


“O Sancte Socrates!” No pagan cry, 
But that of one whose faith the Cross wheels 
Whose pen for Holy Church was trenchant sword. 
“Pro nobis ora!”—(all in death must lie 
Or soon or late, of low estate or high)— 
That God to man thy dying calm afford. 
That man to God in peace may be restored, 
As thou of old wast unafraid to die. 


“O sancte Socrates!” The cry still rings 
Down through the ages till it is our own; 
“Pro nobis ora!” Flesh is ever weak 
And sin the veil of darkness ever flings 
O’er faith, yet once to thee the way was shown— 
The way to life immortal which we seek! 


Amherst, Mass. 





The Princeton Pee-rade 


Commencement used to be a solemn cere- 
mony. Nowadays the season is remembered 
chiefly for the display of alumni hilarity 
and ingenuity in parades and stunts. Co- 
lumbia, Yale and Princeton all make much 
of their whimsical processions; but the New 
Jersey college was the first to make this 
good use of a June day and has carried 
the custom to the greatest lengths. 

Alumni Day at Princeton is the banner 
day of the year in the sphere of campus fun. 
The class reunions and the Princeton-Yale 
baseball game bring thousands of grad- 
uates back to college for this “confrater- 
nity of the faithful” on Saturday before 
commencement. Its principal features are a 
monster parade in costume (commonly 


called the “Pee-rade’”), organized cheering 
and singing during the game, and a kaleid- 


oscopic display of enthusiastic antics on the 
ball-field if Princeton wins. 

It is a quaint column that winds over the 
campus after luncheon. The class of ’97 
this year was led by a pair of immigrant 
musicians playing squeaky notes on clari- 
net, bagpipe and bells, and had gathered 
into their ranks a couple of hoky-poky carts 
as “floats.” The orange and black banner 
of 99 was surmounted by a wooden bird; 
and as this was an “off-year” of this class, 
it was considered a modest representation 
of the now famous “Sacred Bird,” the per- 
manent symbol, which has grown to enor- 
mous size since graduation. 

The decennial class of ’03, numbering 
about 200, was led by three infant sons of 
members, drest as little Continental soldiers, 
followed by a fife and drum corps represent- 
ing the three patriots pictured in “The 
Spirit of ’76.” Then came the class itself in 








PRINCETONIAN GLADIATORS 


The requirements for a pee-rade costume are originality and brilliance. 
Romans and staging a fierce combat. 


by copying the ancient 
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Nineteen-eight achieved both 
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THE DECENNIAL CLASS WERE CONTINENTAL SOLDIERS IN FULL REGALIA 


four companies, drest in the full Continen- 
tal uniform. They carried muskets, and 
their officers swords. At the head of each 
company was an early national flag—the 
flag of thirteen stars, the green-tree flag 
and the “Don’t Tread on Me” flag. Classes 
in brilliant orange and black and white in 
various combinations followed. The five- 
year graduates of ’08 gave a dramatic rep- 
resentation of Roman gladiators. Drest in 
shining armor of silver helmets, breast- 
plates, shin covers, swords and shields, with 
white tunics and short skirts edged with 
orange, they made a stirring scene as they 
came up in serried ranks and waving 
plumes. On their banner and shields was 
MCMVIII in black figures. Two placards 
read “Scan our lines, girls” and “Rome was 
never like this.” At the center of the line 
marched eight “Vestal Virgins” with white 
flowing robes and long black tresses, led by 
one with curly black hair and black face 
carrying a placard “Lily Pure.” When they 
reached the covered grandstand, the glad- 
iators rushed at each other with sword and 
shield in fierce combat, and the path was 
strewn with the dying. As soon as these 
had revived and resumed their march, the 
music of “Wearing of the Green” was 
heard, as a band came up leading the class 
of ’09, whose marshal was a big game 
rooster. They were costumed as sons of the 
Emerald Isle, with gray stovepipe hats 
bound with red bandanas, long green cut- 


away coats, red vests, gray breeches, white 
stockings and black shoes, and each man 
carried a shillalah. 

The class of ’10, which originated the 
locomotive cheer, adopted a costume pat- 
terned after that of a locomotive engineer, 
with black overalls, orange shirts and 
black engineers’ caps, and carried long reg- 
ulation locomotive oil-cans. A full-sized lo- 
comotive engine, built by a theatrical prop- 
erty concern on the latest model, rolled 
along the path, its drive-wheels revolving, 
smoke issuing from its short smoke-stack, 
and bell ringing while the engineer in the 
cab was pulling the bell-rope. It seemed to 
move under its own steam, but a concealed 
automobile was carrying it and provided 
the motive power. 

The ranks begin to lengthen with these re- 
cent classes. The class of ’11 were drest as 
clowns; the class of ’12, having embarked 
a year ago on the sea of life, appeared as 
sailors in serviceable white duck suits, ac- 
cording to the custom for one-year men, ac- 
companied by a float representing a battle- 
ship. The graduating class came last, car- 
rying Japanese parasols, as customary for 
the retiring seniors. 

The game this year was stopt by a 
cloudburst at the sixth inning when the 
score stood 0—0, but the ardor of the host 
was not dampened. The engineers of ’10 
danced a zigzag dance and joined hands in 
circles around the field while the rain was 
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coming down in torrents; and the specta- 
tors in the grandstand heard the band in 
the club-house playing the happy, taunting 
strains of “Yale, Yale, can’t play ball!” 


A Vacuum Road Cleaner 


London recently gave a street cleaning 
party, attended by delegates from several 
European cities. The object of interest was 
a vacuum road cleaner, a machine carrying 
a stiff brush revolving at high speed close 
to the ground, but not touching it. This gen- 
erates a suction so strong that all dust, mud 
and refuse is swept or rather sucked into a 
chute and deposited in a closed bin. Paper 
and bits of metal, as well as mud, between 
paving stones are caught up. Several cities 
have adopted the device. This method saves 
brushes and lessens the scattering of dust. 


College Graduates and Social Service 


To learn what social service college 
graduates are actually giving, I sent out in 
November, 1912, approximately five hundred 
copies of a questionnaire to graduates of 
three representative universities. The col- 
lege class chosen for the test was that of 
1900 (including in the case of the smallest 
of the colleges, graduates of 99 and 1901, 
in order to get a wide enough basis for aver- 
ages). These men have been out of college 
long enough to have done social work and 
given money to social ends if they are ever 
going to. The three universities, Harvard, 
the University of Illinois and Wesleyan 
(Connecticut), were selected partly because 
of my personal connection, past or present, 
with them, but also because they fairly 
represent three leading types—the great 
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endowed university, the state university, 
the high-grade small college with religious 
traditions and background. The exact num- 
ber of replies received was: Harvard, 87; 
Illinois, 71; Wesleyan, 91. These numbers 
are large enough to make the results fairly 
representative for those who would take the 
trouble to reply to such a questionnaire; 
that is, for the more conscientious and so- 
cially minded wing of the college-graduate 
body. At least two pretty safe conclusions 
can be drawn, first, as to the relative inter- 
est in social service of the graduates of the 
three institutions, and, secondly, as to their 
relative interest in each of the fourteen 
types of service chosen for this study. 

Two definite questions were asked in re- 
gard to each of the fourteen types of ser- 
vice indicated: First, Have you given five 
dollars or more, during the years since 
graduation from college, to some phase of 
this work, Secondly, Have you given ten 
hours or more of work for it? The results 
of the second inquiry are the more signifi- 
cant of the two, since a man may give 
money out of shame, or habit, or to be let 
alone, but will seldom give work except 
from a real interest. These latter results are 
given in the accompanying diagram. 

First in work done (and also in money 
given) comes the maintenance of the activi- 
ties of the home church, enlisting 47 per 
cent of the Harvard men, 49 per cent of the 
Illinois men, and 68 per cent of the Wes- 
leyan men—an average of 55 per cent for 
college men as a whole. The percentages of 
men who have given money (not shown in 
this diagram) are respectively 61 per cent, 
77 per cent and 92 per cent, averaging 77 
per cent. 

Second in interest comes work for clean 
politics (“Good Government Associations, 
etc. All non-partisan attempts to make 
politics clean or get men with a clean record 
elected”). The figures are: 49 per cent of 
the Harvard men working, 40 per cent of 
the Illinois men, 39 per cent of the Wes- 
leyan men, averaging 43 per cent, with 29 
per cent giving money. 

Third in work done comes charity work 
(“Associated Charities, or any movement to 
regulate systematically the relief of the 
needy”). The average number of men who 
have given work is 40 per cent, money 48 
per cent, Harvard strikingly in the lead 
again. 

Fourth comes the anti-liquor movement, 
where Illinois leads, with 37 per cent en- 
listed; Wesleyan gives 36 per cent and Har- 
vard 29 per cent, averaging 34 per cent. 

Fifth comes child-welfare work, which 
enlists an average of 33 per cent of the men. 

Sixth comes work for popular education 
(“free libraries, art museums, etc., etc.’’), 
with 27 per cent of the men interested. 
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Seventh on the list stands home mission- 
ary work, witH 26 per cent of the men 
working. Forty-nine per cent, however, re- 
port having given money to this end. 

Eighth in its appeal comes the improve- 
ment of the conditions of labor of working 
men and women, with 25 per cent working 
and 14 per cent giving money. 

Ninth on the list stands the anti-tuber- 
culosis campaign, which has enlisted 23 per 
cent of the men in the work, while 27 per 
cent have contributed money. 

Tenth comes civic beautification, with 20 
per cent of the men working and 13 per 
cent contributing. 

Eleventh, with 17 per cent giving work, 
comes the foreign ‘missions movement, 
which stands second, however, in its appeal 
to the purse, winning contributions from 
almost exactly 50 per cent of the men. : 

The last three causes, in both the amount 
of work and the amount of money they 
draw, are the movement toward church 
unity, the crusade against the social evil 
and the movement for the elevation of the 
stage, with, respectively, 13 per cent, 12 
per cent and 8 per cent of the men enlisted. 
These movements are as yet in their in- 
fancy, and most men who would be glad to 
help do not as yet know where to take hold. 

As between the three universities, Wes- 
leyan is strikingly in the lead in religious 
activities, with Harvard far in the rear. 
On the other hand, Harvard is still more 
strikingly in the lead in matters of pure 
philanthropy, with the other two universi- 
ties practically even. This result is entirely 
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in accord with the well-known difference in 
atmosphere between the three universities. 
Illinois comes to the fore in the single mat- 
ter of anti-saloon work; this particular in- 
terest is to be accounted for by the fact that 
a yearly agitation in Urbana-Champaign is 
necessary to keep out the saloons. The 
student vote is largely used in the interests 
of no license, and thus the student body is 
kept aroused upon the matter. 

Ten hours’ work is not much to give in 
twelve years and a half. But 14 per cent of 
the graduates who replied to the ques- 
tionnaire (and probably a much larger per- 
centage of those who did not reply) could 
not point to a single cause to which they 
had given ten hours. The remaining 86 per 
cent had given that much time to at least 
one line of work, while 79 per cent had 
given ten hours or more apiece to two 
causes, 56 per cent to three causes, and 35 
per cent to five causes or more. A few, 
ministers, social workers by vocation, or 
men of an unusually developed social sense, 
had done something for six or eight or even 
more causes. 

I intend, Deo volente, to repeat this ques- 
tionnaire after a lapse of a number of 
years among graduates of a later class. It 
will then be possible to compare the social 
interests of the two sets of graduates. If 
I may venture a prophecy, it is that a de- 
cade will show a marked advance in the 
amount of social service done pretty nearly 
all along the line. DURANT DRAKE 


Professor of Ethics and Philosophy of Religion, 
Wesleyan University. 
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New Cans for Old 


There is at least one city in the United 
States where the tin can is not regarded as 
a nuisance, and that is Bisbee, Arizona, an 
important mining center. Here the tin can is 
not only used as fast as emptied, but an 
occasional carload is imported from adja- 
cent camps. 

The cans are turned into pure copper. 
The method is simplicity itself: the water 
of one of the shafts, known as the Czar, is 
heavily charged with copper sulphate, and 
as it is pumped out of the mine in a steady 
stream it is allowed to flow through a mile 
or so of flumes, which are filled with tin cans 
and other old iron. This removes the iron 
which forms the body of the tin-plate by 
imperceptible degrees, each atom of that 
metal being replaced by an equal amount of 
copper. Hence, in due course, the owner of 
the property finds himself possessed of a 
carload of copper cans, instead of the tin 
ones that were dumped into the flume. The 
copper is quite pure, and the method turns 
into profit two waste products, the mine 
water and the junk. 


Circling the Pole in Thirty-six Days 


“That shows how much we need a vacuum 
cleaner, or a conscientious maid,” said an 
American husband as he shook the dust 
from the geography and opened it to the 
map of the two hemispheres. 

“Or how I need a neat husband,” retort- 
ed his wife looking at the cloud of grime 
settling on her best rug. 

“Oh, here it is,” said the man ignoring 
the woman’s irrelevance. “Now Mears went 
from New York on the ‘Mauretania’ to 
Fishguard—why this map’s no good. It 
doesn’t show the steamship routes!” 

“Well, it’s an old one. Modern geogra- 
phies have ship and rail and trolley lines, 
I suppose. Where did Mr. Mears go from 
Fishguard?” 

“Down to London and thence across the 
Channel—here it is, to Paris via Dover and 
Calais, on to Berlin, to St. Petersburg, and 
then across northern Siberia toward Vladi- 
vostok. A washout in eastern Siberia, Eka- 
terinburg, delayed him so that he didn’t 
reach Vladivostok. He would probably have 
mist his steamer at Yokohama, even if his 
Siberian express had not been delayed, for 
his schedule allowed him but an hour’s lee- 
way and it’s a two days’ steam from Vladi- 
vostok to Tsuruga across the Sea of Japan. 
But at Harbin he switched to the south thru 
Manchuria and Korea to Fusan instead of 
going north to Vladivostok. Traveling by 
rail to a point so much nearer Japan, he 
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had only a brief passage across the straits 
at the lower end of the sea and then took 
train again at Shimonoseki and easily made 
his ship at Yokohama.” 

“But he isn’t going around the world if 
he followed your finger!” exclaimed the 
woman. 

“Well,” dryly, “he didn’t do exactly that, 
but he has hugged the Arctic circle as 
closely as he could, and if we used his line 
of travel to determine the circumference of 
the earth the Equator would have to 
tighten his belt unmercifully. Real globe- 
trotting will commence when the Panama 
Canal opens and it will, at first, take con- 
siderably longer than thirty-six days. Of 
course facilities will improve with time, and 
perhaps an electric airship making only 
thirty miles an hour will reduce the time 
to thirty-three days for the 24,000 miles.” 
~ Such conversations does newspaper enter- 
prize promote in this day of poor geograph- 
ical education. 

Mr. Mears, the New York Evening Sun 
man, reached New York Wednesday even- 
ing after traveling continuously for thirty- 
five days and a little over twenty-one hours. 
In sailing for Victoria, British Columbia, 
en route to Vancouver and the Northern 
Pacific to Chicago and New York, he trav- 
eled nine miles farther than if he had shipt 
for Seattle, but his sea voyage on the Ca- 
nadian Pacific steamer was thirty miles 
less and that made a difference. The total 
trip from Yokohama is 7380 miles long. Mr. 
Mears flew over Puget Sound in a hydro- 
aeroplane. i 

Nellie Bly, a New York newspaperwoman 
who rounded the globe twenty-four years 
ago, before the Trans-Siberian route was 
possible, beating Jules Verne’s character, 
Phileas Fogg, who did it in eighty days, 
followed his route via Suez and the Indian 
Ocean. Her seventy-two day trip was more 
nearly of the sort Magellan took. Henry 
Schwartz, alias Frederick, a New York 
magazine editor, cut the record down to 
fifty-four days in 1903 by availing himself 
of the Trans-Siberian Railroad and coming 
down to Dalney, lately renamed Dairen by 
the Japanese, the commercial port of Port 
Arthur. These two were nearer the equator 
than Mr. Mears, but M. André Jager- 
schmidt, whose record of thirty-nine days, 
nineteen hours and forty-three minutes, 
made in July-August, 1911, Mr. Mears has 
just broken, went even nearer to the Arctic 
circle than the Evening Sun’s representa- 
tive. He crost the Sea of Japan as Mr. 
Mears intended doing, shipping from Vlad- 
ivostok to Tsuruga and traversing Japan 
by rail to Yokohama. 

Taken all in all, the route of the French- 
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man and that of the American were of 
about the same length; inasmuch as M. 
Jagerschmidt mist connections with the 
overland express that was to have caught 
him an Allen line steamer. at Montreal, and 
was forced to race for New York and sail 


Canadian Pacific line, recently put into 
effect, brought the “Empress of Russia” 
into Vancouver nine days after sailing from 
Yokohama and seventeen after the vessel 
left Hong Kong. This is two days less than 
was formerly taken; the cut-down has been 








THE ROUTE OF THE RECORD BREAKER 
The heavy black line shows the way of Mr. Mears, who left New York for the East a month ago. 


on the “Olympic” to Cherbourg, whence a 
speed automobile carried him to Paris. He 
didn’t see London, but Mr. Mears mist 
Vladivostok. 

The only time the traveler on such a 
schedule will have for unadulterated rest 
is the nine days of passage from the Far 
East to the Far West. The best speed of 
the east-west steamers on the Pacific is 
twenty knots. The new schedules of the 





effected by the higher power turbines of 
the new steamers of the line. Looking at an 
east and west hemisphere map, it would 
seem that a steamer from Yokohama must 
make due east into the Pacific to reach the 
Canadian coast; out the shortest route is, 
in fact, one which takes vessels well up 
toward the Arctic and brings them down 
America’s coast close to the Aleutian Isl- 
ands and past the lip of the Alaskan dog. 





— 
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Fifty Years Ago 
From The Independent, August 13, 1863 


EDITORS’ BOOK TABLE 
BOOKS 


Romola. A novel. By George Eliot, author 
of “Adam Bede,” etc. With illustrations. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1863. 8vo. 
pp. 250. $1.25. 

The medieval Florentine History, life, 
and manners for “Romola” have been stud- 
ied with care, and used with great skill and 
success. And at the same time the play of 
human motives and the pictures of human 
character are drawn with as much ease 
and power as if clothed in the manners of 
to-day, instead of those of four hundred 
years ago. The novel is one of real and 
great merit and interest, though its color- 
ing is melancholy. Its story is the career of 
Tito Melema, a handsome, cultivated, cow- 
ardly, shrewd, mean young Greek, who 
comes to Florence, leaves his foster-father 
a slave, and invests the money with which 
he should have redeemed the old man, lives 
a life of some prosperity, often shaded by 
the results of his timid wickedness, and at 
last dies by the hand of his enraged old 
foster father. 


Pebbles 


“That stands to reason,” said the judge 
as the first debater got up.—Cornell Widow. 


She—I wonder where those clouds are 
going? 

He—I think they are going to thunder! 
—Princeton Tiger. 


Wife of absent-minded professor—Do 
you know, darling, you haven’t kist me for 
a fortnight? 

Absent-minded professor—Great Zeus! 
Whom have I been kissing, then? 


Ham—Gee! but our audience was mad 
last night! 

Let—Sore, eh? 

Ham—Naw; we played at the insane 
asylum.—Stanford Chaparral. 


Little Tommy (reading his Bible) —“Pop, 
what is a hand maiden?” 

Pop—“‘A hand maiden? Great Scott! 
They didn’t have manicure girls in those 
days, did they?”—Judge. 


DANDYLINES. 
He called her “lily,” “violet,” “rose,” 
And every other sweet flower of spring. 
She said: “I can’t be all of those, 
So you must lilac everything.” 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 
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Kansas Teacher—Where does all our 
grain go to, anyway? 

Stude—Into the hopper. 

Teacher—What hopper? 

Stude—Grasshopper.—California Pelican. 


Now that Secretary Bryan’s peace plans 
have been approved by a number of the 
nations, all that remains to be done is to 
see who can build the biggest navy.— Wall 
Street Journal. 

Teacher—How many has. the 
earth, Johnny? 

Johnny—Five. 

Teacher—Correct. Name them. 

Johnny—Temperate, intemperate, canal, 
horrid and ozone.—Washington Star. 


zones 


Here lies the body of Susan Lawder, 
Who burst while drinking a seidlitz powder. 
Called from this world to her heavenly rest 
She should have waited till it effervesced. 
—New York Evening Sun. 


1915—“Lend me a dollar, will you?” 

1916—“Till when?” 

1915—“Until you get it back.”—Pennsyl- 
vania Punch Bowl. 


Judge—“Are you guilty or not guilty?” 

Prisoner—“Not guilty, your honor. My 
counsel’s words have entirely convinced me 
of my _ innocence.”—Pennsylvania Punch 
Bowl. 


Old Barber—You remind me of Daniel 
Webster, Senator. I used to shave him when 
I was a young man. 

The Senator (greatly flattered) —How 
so? My brow? 

Old Barber—No, sir; your breath—Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


Mary Ann is logical— 
She’s a militant— 

Didn’t like the tariff laws, 
So she shot her aunt. 


Mary Ann’s a militant— 
Loathed the income tax, 

So she chased a grocery man 
And carved him with an ax. 


Mariana didn’t think 
Railroad rates were right— 
“Just for that,” says she, “I’ll wreck 
Some church with dynamite!” 


Just to get revenge because 
The game laws made her sick, 
- Mary caught a crippled lad 
And beaned him with a brick. 
—New York Evening Sun. 
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Tariff and Currency 


Eleven Progressive Republicans in the 
Senate have practically decided to support 
Mr. La Follette when he offers substitutes 
for certain schedules, the wool schedule in- 
cluded. In the course of the debate last 
week there were intimations that the Re- 
publicans would resort to dilatory tactics 
to prevent consideration of the Currency 
bill at the present session, and could be 
induced to shorten the tariff discussion of 
the Democrats would agree to defer cur- 
rency legislation until the regular session, 
beginning in December. It had been known 
that the two senators from Louisiana would 
oppose the sugar paragraphs of the bill. 
One of them, Mr. Thornton, attacked these 
paragraphs in a long speech, saying he 
could not support the bill if they were re- 
tained. He owed the people of his state 
more than he owed the Democratic party. 
As he had said to the Louisiana Legisla- 
ture: “If my mother must be stabbed, some 
other hand than mine must be found to 
wield the knife.” 

There had been some doubt as to the at- 
titude of Mr. Walsh, Democrat, of Mon- 
tana, who had vigorously opposed the 
sugar and wool provisions of the bill in his 
party’s caucus. Doubt was removed by his 
speech, on the 2d, when he defended the 
whole bill. Pointing out that he was making 
no argument in support of the changes af- 
fecting sugar and wool, he asserted that 
the industries of the wool growers and 
sugar producers would survive if the bill 
should become a law. Delegates represent- 
ing the Government and people of Jamaica 
have submitted to the State Department 
and the two committees in Congress a pro- 
test against the proposed duty on bananas. 
The imposition of this duty, they said, 
would injuriously affect trade relations 
with their island. 

Owing partly to dissension in the House 
committee that has been revising the Cur- 
rency bill, President Wilson desired that 
the bill be laid before a caucus. This will 
be done, and the caucus will be held on the 
llth. It is expected that the radical min- 
ority will be reported then, as it has been 
in the committee. Among the amendments 
is one creating an advisory board of twelve 
bankers, to assist the Central Reserve 
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Board. The amendments, together with Sec- 
retary McAdoo’s charges against the New 
York banks, are considered in our editorial 
pages. Resolutions for an investigation of 
these charges have been introduced, and 
one providing for a withdrawal of Gov- 
ernment funds, and even of the Federal 
charter, from any bank found guilty of 
conspiring to depress the market value 
of the 2 per cent bonds. 


The Treaty with Nicaragua 


For a few days after the provisions of 
the revised treaty with Nicaragua had been 
published, it was expected at Washington 
that the agreement would have the support 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. Serious opposition was shown last 
week, however, and it is now understood 
that the agreement in its revised form can- 
not be ratified. At a meeting of the com- 
mittee on the 2d, the chairman, Mr. Bacon, 
was directed, by a vote of 8 to 4, to inform 
Secretary Bryan that the agreement would 
be acceptable for consideration only after 
elimination of those parts which virtually 
provide for a protectorate. For the resolu- 
tion announcing this decision seven Demo- 
crats and one Republican, Mr. Borah, voted; 
those in the negative were Messrs. Stone, 
Hitchcock, Burton and W. A. Smith. Five 
senators (Messrs. Root and Lodge includ- 
ed) were absent, and it was said that all 
of them were in favor of the treaty. It was 
also said that they had reached the conclu- 
sion that it could not be ratified. 

Reports concerning the attitude of the 
committee say that a favorable report for 
the original Taft treaty can be obtained. 
That treaty provided for the purchase, by 
the payment of $3,000,000, of an exclusive 
right to construct a canal on the old Nica- 
ragua route, a naval station on the shore 
of the Gulf of Fonseca, and two or three 
small islands. Opposition in South America 
and in the other Central American repub- 
lics affected the views of several members 
of the committee; others vigorously object- 
ed to the proposed protectorate on the 
ground that it was imperialism and would 
promote the establishment of similar pro- 
tectorates thruout Central America. Nica- 
ragua’s Liberal party has sent a protest to 
Washington. It is asserted by some that 
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such an agreement would fasten upon the 
people the rule of the present Government, 
whose legal warrant is questioned. It is 
reported that the President and Secretary 
Bryan were about to withdraw the treaty 
from the committee when the resolution 
expressing disapproval of the protective 
features was adopted. 


Labor Controversies 


The arbitrators chosen in the controversy 
between the Eastern railroads and their 
conductors and trainmen are, for the com- 
panies, W. W. Atterbury, vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania Company, and A. H. 
Smith, vice-president of the New York Cen- 
tral; and, for the men, Daniel L. Cease, 
editor of their journal, and Lucius E. 
Shepard, vice-president of their union. 
These are to agree upon two more. 

Mediation by the new Federal Board is 
sought by the Southern Pacific, whose con- 
ductors and trainmen have voted for a 
strike. The men are waiting for a settle- 
ment of the dispute by arbitration. 

The greater part of Michigan’s National 
Guard is still on duty at the copper mines 
in Calumet. Their service there costs the 
state $12,500 a day. 


San Francisco’s Panama Fair 


Great Britain declined, last week, the in- 
vitation to participate in the Panama Ex- 
position at San Francisco. Russia declined, 
a few days later, and it is expected that 
similar action will be taken by Germany. 
Austria is hesitating. Her decision will de- 
pend upon the report of a commission which 
is soon to visit San Francisco. At first it 
was believed in this country that Great 
Britain’s course had been determined by 
‘the discrimination in canal tolls, our Gov- 
ernment’s unwillingness to submit the ques- 
tion to arbitration, and the Senate’s failure 
to ratify the renewal of the general arbitra- 
tion treaty, ratification having been opposed 
by Senators who insisted upon the addition 
of a clause expressly excluding the tolls con- 
troversy. The British Government was 
sharply criticized in the American press, 
even by journals that had exprest disap- 
proval of the exemption of our coastwise 
shipping. This criticism was republished 
in London, together with the highly un- 
complimentary remarks of several Senators 
and Representatives at Washington. 

Thereupon the British Board of Trade 
denied that the decision had been due to the 
tolls dispute and asserted that a sufficient 
number of manufacturers could not be in- 
duced to ineur the necessary expense. It 
was also said that there had recently been 
too many world’s fairs; that the cost of 
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transportation to San Francisco would be 
heavy, and that there was little trade to be 
gained in the vicinity of that city. It was 
said at Berlin that the exposition had not 
been sufficiently advertised and that there 
was no assurance that the designs and fab- 
rics of exhibitors would be protected 
against piracy in this country. 

Representatives of France assert that 
their country’s exhibit will be a large one, 
equal to the one at Chicago. Twenty-seven 
countries have accepted the invitation. 
Great Britain, Russia, Egypt, Bulgaria, Mo- 
rocco, Turkey, Servia, and Siam have de- 
clined. 


The Lobbyists 


The examination of Martin M. Mulhall by 
a Senate committee was finished last week, 
and the former employee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers was turned 
over to a committee of the House. In the 
closing days of his testimony before the 
Senate’s investigators, he was sharply con- 
tradicted and denounced by several promi- 
nent men with whom, he said, he had had 
conferences concerning the appointment of 
members of committees and other matters. 
Representative Underwood, the Democratic 
House leader and chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, went on the stand 
and called Mulhall a liar and a blackmailer. 
He had never talked with the man or even 
seen him. 

Senator Lodge testified that Mulhall’s 
stories about conferences with him were 
false. The man had accused Speaker Clark 
of refusing to ask for an investigation of 
his charges. The Speaker said this was not 
true; he had never before seen Mulhall. 
Letters were published showing that the 
man had been discharged by the associa- 
tion for exceeding his authority and work- 
ing in the interest of an organization of 
brewers. 


Mexico 


There was very little news from Mexico 
last week. Both parties in the field ap- 
peared to be waiting for action to be taken 
at Washington. It was said that two or 
three towns in the north had been taken 
by Carranza’s rebels; also that the Fed- 
eral forces had been successful in as many 
places. But the war news was of scarcely 
any importance. At Washington Ambassa- 
dor Wilson had told his story and set forth 
his plan of action. His suggestions and ar- 
guments had had no weight with the Pres- 
ident. The latter greatly desires to restore 
peace by mediation, but mediation is firmly 
rejected by Huerta and the rebel leaders. 
In a published statement Huerta’s Minister 
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of the Interior said his chief would neither 
resign nor permit any interference with his 
“work of pacification.” Carranza merely 
asks for free admission of arms. 

The President was firm in his determina- 
tion not to recognize Huerta’s Government. 
Ambassador Wilson advised a guarded rec- 
ognition to prevent chaos. It appeared that 
he was distinctly in disfavor at the White 
House. Many statements as to his plans and 
the purposes of the President were pub- 
lished, and a majority of them were after- 
ward denied. Secretary Bryan asked Con- 
gress to appropriate $100,000 to be used 
in aiding Americans who were leaving 
Mexico. 

On the afternoon of the 4th Secretary 
Bryan announced the acceptance of the 
resignation of Ambassador Wilson, to take 
effect October 14, “The part which he felt 
it his duty to take in the earlier stages of 
the recent revolution in Mexico,’ said the 
Secretary, “would make it difficult for him 
to represent now the views of the present 
Administration.” As no vacancy will. exist 
until October 14, the Embassy will remain 
in charge of Secretary O’Shaughnessy until 
that date. The retiring Ambassador said 
to the press that he believed the President 
and Mr. Bryan were actuated by the high- 
est motives with respect to their Mexican 
policy. As to his own recommendations, he 
had no pride of opinion, but he claimed they 
represented the views of 98 per cent of the 
Americans and other foreign residents of 
Mexico. 


Castro’s Revolt in Venezuela 


The Gomez Government in Venezuela is 
menaced by a revolt under the direction of 
ex-President Cipriano Castro. He recently 
left the Canary Islands, traveled in disguise 
to Curacao, and landed in Venezuela at 
Coro, in the state of Falcon. This town was 
captured by the rebels, the garrison having 
mutinied. On the 27th Castro issued a 
proclamation. Gomez, he said, was a traitor 
and an usurper. He himself was a slave to 
honor and duty and would save Venezuela 
from anarchy. It appears that his brother 
had organized the uprising, on the Colom- 
bian border. 

President Gomez, on the Ist, sent a mes- 
sage to all the Governors of states. Castro, 
he said, impelled by ambition and a craze 
for power, had provoked a revolt against 
constitutional government. He urged the 
Governors to be alert and to aid him in 
crushing the rebellion. They promised’ to 
support him. The Federal Council author- 
ized him to assume dictatorial powers and 
he left Caracas for the coast. 

Our Government was represented in 
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Venezuela only by a legation clerk. Minis- 
ter Northcott had resigned, and the legation 
secretary had come to this country for 
medical advice. Two cruisers were ordered 
to Venezuelan waters, and a passenger on 
one of them is Henry F. Tennant, formerly 
Third Secretary in Mexico, who goes to 
Caracas as secretary of legation. The latest 
reports say that the rebels are active at 
several widely separated points. Gomez is 
confident that they will yield to his army. 

In the Argentine Congress the Govern- 
ment has introduced a bill for an act on the 
lines of our anti-trust law. This is the 
result of the discussion and inquiry about 
the conduct of American beef packers. 

Paraguay’s Congress has ratified a treaty 
of extradition with the United States. This 
closes, in the countries south of us, the last 
door that was open for fugitives accused of 
crime. 


The Krupp Scandal 


It is a common charge of the pacifists 
that the makers of munitions encourage 
war scares in order to sell their goods and 
that in this they often have the secret as- 
sistance of governments anxious to increase 
their military budgets. But this allegation 
has been as frequently denied as made and 
specific evidence for it has hitherto been 
lacking. Now, however, such evidences 
seems likely in. some degree forthcoming 
thru the exposure of the dealings of officials 
in the German Government with the Krupp 
Company. 

Last April Dr. Liebknecht, the veteran 
leader of the Social Democrats, astonished 
the Reichstag by asserting that the Krupp 
agent at Berlin had by bribing officers in 
the Ordnance Department been able to ob- 
tain the secret plans of the Government 
and to learn the bids of rival firms for 
munitions and so the Krupps had a chance 
to lower their own bids when necessary to 
shut out competition or to raise them when 
they could without forfeiting the contract. 
He also alleged that the Krupps with the 
connivance of the Government had fo- 
mented rumors of impending wars in 
France, England and Germany. The proof 
of this, he said, was in his hands and more 
would be found in the safe of the Krupp 
manager at Essen, Herr von Dewitz. The 
evidence alluded to consists, so far as known, 
of seventeen of the secret reports sent to 
the Krupps at Essen by their agent in 
Berlin, which in some way came into the 
possession of Dr. Liebknecht last October. 
He sent copies to the Ministry of War at 
that time, and as nothing was done about it 
he made the matter public in the Reichstag, 
where freedom of speech is unrestricted. 
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How he obtained these incriminating 
documents has not been disclosed, but is 
abundantly surmised. Some say it was from 
Herr von Metzern, former manager of the 
Berlin office of the Krupps, who left the 
firm a year ago. Others say it was thru some 
Socialist in the employ of the Krupps, altho 
they do not allow Socialists in their works 
or model cottages if they know it. Then, 
too, there is a woman mixt up in the affair, 
a hair-dresser who, on being deserted by one 
of the accused lieutenants, wrote him a 
letter threatening to involve him in “a 
world-wide scandal” by proving that he ac- 
cepted bribes. 

The Government being thus forced to 
take up the case, a court-martial was called 
on July 31 for the trial of seven persons; 
four lieutenants and three non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Ordnance and Muni- 
tions Departments of the Ministry of War. 
The civilians, Herr von Dewitz and Max 
Brandt, who are accused of bribing them in 
the interests of the Krupps, are now serv- 
ing as witnesses and will be tried later in 
the civil court. From the safe of von Dewitz 
at Essen, the police obtained nine hundred 
secret reports of information obtained by 
Brandt from the War Department in the 
last six years. Whenever these documents 
are read the court-martial goes into secret 
session, but the officers on trial admit that 
the information they gave would, if com- 
municated to a foreign Power, have been 
of the highest importance. Their defense 
is that they believed that the Krupps and 
the German Government were one and the 
same, that the Ministry of War was “lit- 
erally overrun with Krupp officials” and the 
Minister himself had issued an order that 
they should be given all possible informa- 
tion. 

Von Dewitz and other directors of the 
Krupp Company admit having received the 
reports, but claim that they were of trifling 
value and could have been obtained from 
other sources. Altho they did by this means 
get information about the bids of their 
rivals on Government contracts yet they 
never raised their own prices on that ac- 
count or lowered them unless it was ap- 
parent that they had made a mistake in 
their first figures. 

The amount of money involved in the al- 
leged bribery seems ludicrously small to 
American eyes. Brandt says that besides 
his salary of $1925 he had $875 to spend in 
the interests of the firm. He made friends 
with the three lieutenants on the strength 
of former comradeship in the army, gave 
them champagne dinners and occasionally 
favored them with loans or gifts of $5 to 
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$25. All this, however, was not, he protests, 
done with expectations of any return, but 
was merely due to the promptings of his 
“terribly generous nature.” 


More Bloodshed in the Balkans 


The last few days of July just before the 
truce were occupied by renewed conflicts 
between the Greeks and the Bulgars. The 
details are, as usual, obscure and conflict- 
ing, but it appears that the Bulgars, who 
were being driven up the Struma River by 
the Greeks, determined to make a last stand 
before being forced back into Bulgaria. 
Accordingly they turned upon their pur- 
suers in the mountain passes near Djuma 
and for two days the tide of battle seems 
to have run in their favor. The Bulgars re- 
inforced by 50,000 men from the Servian 
frontier attacked the Greek positions in the 
valleys of the Struma and Bregalnitza 
Rivers with the desperate bayonet charges 
which they used against the Turks. The 
Greeks at first gave way, but receiving re- 
inforcements repulsed the attack and the 
Bulgars finally withdrew in the night and 
crost the frontier into their own country, 
having lost, according to Greek accounts, 
two regiments practically wiped out. The 
Greeks admit their own losses amounted 
to 2000 killed and 6000 or 7000 wounded. 
The Serbs are said to have suffered 35,000 
casualties in the last month of fighting with 
the Bulgars. ° 

The Bulgarian capital is now completely 
invested. The railroad from Sofia to Kus- 
tendil has been destroyed by Servian ar- 
tillery and the line to the east is held by the 
Rumanians, whose permission the Bulgars 
have humbly to ask in order to bring food 
supplies from Varna on the Black Sea. 

The Turks are determined to hold Adri- 
anople now they have got it again and the 
Powets have not yet agreed upon any 
scheme to compel them to keep to the Treaty 
of London. Sir Edward Grey, the British 
Foreign Secretary, when interrogated on 
this point in the House of Commons, said 
that he was not aware of any international 
law that applied to the question. It ap- 
peared to him to be a matter of ethics, po- 
litical expediency and self-interest. 


The Balkan Conference 


The Balkan States are determined to set- 
tle their own affairs and for a wonder the 
greater Powers seem inclined to let them, 
whether the means of settlement be war or 
diplomacy. The representatives of the five 
states, Rumania, Servia, Greece, Montene- 
gro and Bulgaria, convened at Bucharest 
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on July 30 to arrange terms of peace. The 
dominance of the new factor in the Balkan 
problem, Rumania, is shown by the fact 
that they met at the Rumanian capital and 
under the presidency of the Rumanian 
premier, Mr. Majoresco. Their first busi- 
ness was an agreement on a five-day armis- 
tice, a respite very much needed, for the 
fighting between the Greeks and Bulgars 
was carried on with unabated fury and with 
terrible carnage up to the last day allowed. 

The respective claims of the allies and of 
Bulgaria as first presented to the confer- 
ence are far apart and apparently irrecon- 
cilable. The allies would cut Bulgaria out 
of any share in Macedonia and restrict her 
coast line on the Augean Sea to a stretch of 
barely thirty miles. Even if Bulgaria, with 
the help of the greater Powers, should suc- 
ceed in regaining from Turkey all of Thrace 
granted her by the recent Treaty of London 
her territory would not be much greater 
than before the war, for Rumania will in- 
sist upon annexing a large slice of Bulga- 
rian territory south of the Dobrudja. The 
western boundary of Bulgaria’s share in the 
conquered territory will, if the other Bal- 
kan States have their way, start east of the 
Struma River and reach the A®gean coast 
fifteen miles west of Dedeagatch. This, then, 
would” be Bulgaria’s only port upon the 
égean Sea while she may lose to Rumania 
the much better port of Varna on the Black 
Sea. Besides this curtailment of Bulgarian 
territory the victorious Greeks and Serbs 
demand an indemnity. 

The Bulgarian claims are, considering her 
helpless state, quite as extravagant on the 
other side. She virtually reasserts her 
claim to all of the territory which, accord- 
ing to her interpretation of the ante-bellum 
convention with Servia and Greece, was to 
constitute her share of the spoils in case of 
success. The western boundary of Bulgaria, 
if she has her way, will be drawn south- 
west from the point where Servia and Bul- 
garia join to a point a little north of 
Monastir, thence eastward to the gulf be- 
low Seres. The maps -recently published in 
THE INDEPENDENT will show in a general 
way the disputed territory or the reader 
may draw upon his own atlas the boundary 
lines according to the directions given 
above, taking the precaution to use a lead 
pencil so the lines may be erased for they 
are quite certain to be changed before long. 
Bulgaria refuses to even consider the claim 
of the allies for an indemnity. It is likely 
that Bulgaria will be forced to accept such 
terms as the Greeks and Serbs think best 
to impose tho she will doubtless nourish 
plans for revenge at the earliest opportun- 
ity. The prospects for permanent peace in 
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the Balkans seem more remote than ever. 
While the Balkan States are in confer- 
ence at Bucharest a conference of the Am- 
bassadors of the greater Powers is settling 
the fate of the new nation of Albania. A 
prince will be nominated within six months 
and in the meantime Albania will be under 
the control of an international commission 
composed of one representative of each of 
the Powers concerned. To preserve order a 
gendarmerie will be organized under Swed- 
ish officers. 


The Chinese Rebellion 


In so far as we can judge by the reports 
the rebellion in China is losing ground. The 
Government troops brought down from the 
north on the Peking-Shanghai Railroad, 
have occupied Nanking which had been 
made the capital of the southern confeder- 
acy. The Government fleet under Admiral 
Tsing was despatched to the mouth of the 
Yangtse River in order to recapture the 
Wusung forts, held by the rebels. He bom- 
barded the forts with his two cruisers for 
about an hour on August 2 from a distance 
of five miles, but without producing any 
visible effect. The native quarter of Shang- 
hai is still occupied by the rebels, but they 
have not succeeded yet in capturing the 
arsenal. Some of their shells have burst 
over the foreign settlement of Shanghai 
and conflicts have’ occurred there with the 
foreign police. Foreigners and rich Chinese 
are leaving Canton in large numbers for 
Hong-Kong and elsewhere, fearing that the 
northern army will soon attack that city. 
The foreign quarter of Canton is patrolled 
by detachments of marines from the Brit- 
ish, French, American, German and Japan- 
ese warships in the harbor. Missionaries 
have been recalled from the interior. The 
Government troops closing in on Canton 
are in charge of General Lung Chi-kuang, 
who received his military training in Ger- 
many. 

The southerners, however, expect to en- 

counter the forces of the Government long 
before they reach Canton. They claim 
40,000 good troops and expect that more 
will be available before the conflict. It is 
said that a hundred Japanese officers will 
join the Canton army. The vice-president 
of the Peking Government charges that the 
rebellion is financed by $5,000,000 which 
Japanese capitalists paid for mining con- 
cessions in the province of Hu-Nan. This 
province has lately thrown in its lot with 
the insurgent movement. 
. Dr. Sun Yat-sen does not appear to be 
disheartened by the reverses of the insur- 
gents, but foretells a long and bloody war 
between the north and the south. 
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The Steel Corporation’s Earnings 


The Steel Corporation’s quarterly reports 
not only indicate the condition of one of our 
greatest industries but also serve to meas- 
ure the condition of general business. For 
the quarter that ended with June, the Cor- 
poration’s net earnings, $41,219,813, ex- 
ceeded those of the quarter immediately 
preceding by nearly $7,000,000, and were 
larger by $16,000,000 than those of the cor- 
responding quarter in 1912. In the history 
of the company there has been a better 
showing in only three quarters. Net quar- 
terly profits in recent years are shown 
below: 

1911 1912 1913 
First ..$23,519,203 $17,826,973 $34,426,801 
Second 28,188,520 25,102,265 41,219,813 
Third .. 29,522,725 30,063,512 
Fourth 23,105,115 35,185,557 


For the first half of the year the surplus 
was $20,988,965, against a deficit of $6,000,- 
000 in the corresponding half of 1912. After 
all other charges were paid, the net profits, 
in this first half of 1913, were sufficient to 
pay the whole year’s dividend on the com- 
mon stock, with $7,000,000 to spare. Earn- 
ings applicable to this stock were at the 
annual rate of 13% per cent. The industry, 
whose manufactured products are exported 
at the rate of $1,000,000 a day, is not de- 
prest by the approaching reduction of its 
tariff duties. 


Money to Move the Crops 


Secretary McAdoo gives notice that he is 
about to place from $25,000,000 to $50,000,- 
000 of the Treasury’s money in Southern 
and Western banks to facilitate the moving 
and marketing of the crops. For this he is 
generally commended by bankers, even in 
New York, where, if we may believe Sena- 
tor Tillman, the bankers are pirates who 
have taken the South by the throat, refus- 
ing to lend money to Southern banks for the 
cotton growers. Unfortunately for him, 
there is evidence that New York’s loans to 
Southern banks are much larger than they 
were one year ago. New Orleans and 
Georgia bankers say he has been misled, 
that they have no difficulty in getting New 
York money, and that the New York bank- 
ers have treated them in a liberal way. 
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Government money that is not needed in 
the Treasury should go into circulation and 
use. The acceptance of prime commercial 
paper as security is an innovation, but it 
is to be commended. There are to be suffi- 
cient safeguards. The acceptance of Govern- 
ment 2 per cent bonds at par tends to 
check the decline in their market value, and 
the exclusion of banks that have not taken 
out 40 per cent of their authorized circula- 
tion tends to increase the quantity of cur- 
rency. Some banks below the limit will en- 
large their issues of bank notes. For this 
they will need bonds, the price of which nat- 
urally advances. 

The Secretary’s purpose is a good one, 
and probably the effect of his action will be 
beneficial. But there is no evidence thus far 
of an autumn crop stringency. For several 
years past the condition of the money mar- 
ket at crop-moving time has not been sen- 
sational. Today there are no signs.of an 
emergency. Still, the Secretary’s course 
may be regarded as one in which precau- 
tions are wisely taken. We do not think, 
as some do, that a part of the money will 
be used to hold crops for higher prices, and 
not to move and sell them. A part of it will 
come to New York, for banks getting Treas- 
ury funds at 2 per cent will be inclined to 
pay their New York loans, held at much 
higher rates. We hope that the Secretary’s 
announcement will cause no apprehension 
as to a condition of exceptional stringency, 
for such a condition does not exist, and that 
the distribution of this money, will in every 
way serve the public interest. 


Notes 


Our imports from Argentina, Brazil, 
Chili, Peru and Uruguay in the last fiscal 
year were $187,000,000, or about the same 
as in 1912, but there was a gain of $10,000,- 
000 in our exports to those countries, the 
total being $126,000,000. 


The inheritance or transfer tax in the 
State of New York on the estate of the late 
Colonel John Jacob Astor, who went down 
with the “Titanic,” is $3,316,992. Colonel 
Astor’s son, William Vincent Astor, pays 
$2,741,883, and the widow $290,455. The 
value of the estate is about $89,000,000. 





